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WILL DEMOCRACY SURVIVE ?* 


HERE is said to be in these times a world trend 
towards dictatorships. In many countries thoughtful 

men are asking themselves : Will democracy survive ? 

In the far-off days before the Great War, the type of 
government in civilised countries appeared to be almost 
_ standardised. With minor variations here and there, the 
typical modern State was ruled under the direction of a 
parliament which was elected by the people; the decisions 
of a majority, among the voters and in the parliament, 
were accepted as conclusive, binding upon all until a majority 
for a different policy was obtained. There was liberty of 
person, of thought, of the Press; religious toleration was the 
rule ; individual citizens could not be arrested or punished, 
except by due process of law. That was democracy, as 
understood in the modern world. During the nineteenth 
century it had spread from the Anglo-Saxon countries over 
the greater part of the globe. Russia, Germany, Austria and 
Japan still had their Emperors ; but in those countries also 
representative institutions had been established, and exer- 
cised, if not a final authority, at least a large influence. Even 
in Turkey and China the old autocracies had been overthrown 
and parliaments set up. It seemed only a question of time 
when free political institutions would be the rule everywhere. 
To-day, over a large part of the world, the picture is very 
different. Russia has exchanged the autocracy of the Tsars 
only for a so-called “‘ Dictatorship of the Proletariat” ; for 
good reason or for bad, liberty, both constitutional and 
personal, has been discarded in Russia. In Italy, Yugo- 
Slavia, Poland, Turkey and Persia, powerful individuals 
have established, by revolutionary action, “ authoritarian” 
governments. Spain, not long ago, had followed the same 
course, and now Germany has joined the list. The events in 
Great Britain in 1931 and in the United States in 1933, when, 
in grave economic emergencies, powers were granted to the 
executives more comprehensive and more drastic than ever 
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before in modern times had been granted in those countries 
in time of peace—those events have been held to be part of 
the same tendency. The question arises whether democracy 
stands self-confessed as a failure. Men are asking themselves 
whether anywhere in the present-day world democracy will 
endure. 

Let us examine the facts a little more closely. First, it is 
clear that the case of Great Britain and of the United States 
must be distinguished very sharply from that of the other 
countries which are cited. What was done in the two great 
English-speaking democracies was done voluntarily ; it was 
not achieved by force or intimidation. There was no marching 
of armed men, no arrest or imprisonment of opponents, no 
suppression of freedom of speech or of the Press. The new 
powers were not seized, they were conferred ; and they were 
conferred upon the regularly constituted executives by legis- 
latures freely elected in the regular way. This is not an 
infringement of democracy; it is part of the democratic 
process. It is not a sign of weakness ; it is a sign of strength. 
The peoples recognise that governments in a democracy must 
be effective as well as representative; that the machine 
must work; that in exceptional times exceptional action may 
be necessary, and that therefore exceptional powers may 
need to be granted. The very large authority conferred by 
Parliament upon the National Government in Great Britain, 
and the even larger authority conferred by the American 
Congress upon the Roosevelt Administration, together with 
the vigorous use that was made of those powers—these have 
been a vindication, not a surrender, of democracy. 

Next, let it be remembered that, in several of the other 
countries that are in question, free institutions had never 
taken root. In Russia, Turkey and Persia they had no 
established hold ; there was no instructed electorate; the 
working of democracy was not understood. Much the same 
may be said of Yugo-Slavia. In Spain personal rule has 
already been overthrown, and the Spanish nation, after a 
bitter experience, has returned to free government. 

Further, those who draw up the list of the countries which 
are under dictatorships usually forget to accompany it with 
the list of the countries which are not. France shows no 
faltering in her grasp of the banner of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ; Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
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way, Sweden, do not weaken in their adherence to free 
government ; the democratic constitutions of the new states 
of Czecho-Slovakia and the Baltic countries remain unim- 
paired ; the chief South American countries—subject to the 
vicissitudes which have always affected them—have not 
discarded their representative institutions. When to all these 
we add the United States of America, and Great Britain, and 
the great Dominions of the British Commonwealth, it is seen 
how false is the picture which presents the modern world as 
one in which democracy is already overwhelmed and personal 
rule triumphant. There is in fact no “ general trend.” 
Analyse what is new in the present situation and it will be 
found to reduce itself to little more than the two special cases 
of Italy and Germany. 

In any event, the question to be answered by self-respecting 
men is not whether democracy will survive, but whether 
democracy should survive. Is it, or is it not, to the advantage 
of a nation that that system of government should prevail? 
If the answer is Yes, then it is our business to make it prevail. 
If it is No, then let us make ready for the alternative. That, 
and that alone, is the issue which matters. To prophesy what 
is likely to happen is a futile occupation; to decide what 
ought to happen is one of the chief duties to which men of 
intelligence and goodwill may set themselves. 

Let it be admitted that there are peoples which are not 
yet qualified to work with success the complicated mechanism 
of a democratic constitution. That is a task which requires a 
certain standard of popular education ; a general willingness 
to give time and energy to the public cause; a readiness 
on the part of a sufficient number of men and women of 
intelligence and integrity to accept the burdens of office 
in the executives and of representation in the assemblies. 
If a nation feels that it does not possess those qualifica- 
tions it may be well advised to admit the fact and to accept 
some authoritarian form of government. But to confess its 
own inaptitude for political liberty is one thing; to draw 
from that the conclusion that liberty has no value for others, 
who may have reached a higher stage of development, is 
quite another. Let those accept the rule of dictators who feel 
incompetent to rule themselves. That is their affair. But let 
them not pretend, in order to cloak their failure, that they 
are really in possession of some nobler political philosophy of 
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their own. Let them not try to persuade us that it is finer to 
be led blindfolded than to walk by one’s own vision. 

Ought democracy to endure? We know its defects. But 
what of the defects of the alternative ? The success of dicta- 
torships depends upon the personality of the dictators. A 
vigorous, honest, far-seeing leader, established in power, may 
administer his country’s affairs with high efficiency and confer 
upon it great material benefits. But how ensure equal 
capacity and integrity in his successor? Are there many cases 
recorded in the annals of the past of one great ruler being 
succeeded by a second of equal calibre? In almost every 
instance the great man is followed by a little man aping 
greatness. Then, away from the wholesome fresh air of free 
discussion, issues of policy and public appointments soon 
come to be settled by personal influences, by favour and 
intrigue. There creeps in the atmosphere of the Court. 
Cavour, who had much experience both of Parliaments and 
of princes, summed up the experience of a lifetime when 
he said “‘ the worst Chamber is better than the best ante- 
chamber! ” 

The supreme need of our time is peace among nations. All 
questions must be viewed in relation to that. Here again 
history gives a clear guidance. Emperors and dictators—the 
Cesars, the Napoleons, the Bismarcks—bring wars. The 
common people ask for nothing better than to be left in 
tranquillity, to be allowed to lead their lives in quiet in their 
homes ; let them control their own destinies through free 
political institutions, and they will use their power, in the 
main, for peace. The danger-spots in the world to-day are not 
to be found in the countries with democratic constitutions. 
They lie—obviously enough for all to see—in some of those 
States that are now under authoritarian rule. Extend the 
number of such States and you multiply the risks of war. 

Will dictatorships help to restore prosperity? It is the 
promise that they would do so which largely accounts for 
their emergence during this period of economic depression. 
So far the facts give no ground for supposing that they will 
succeed better than the other system. There is no particle of 
evidence that the prosperity of the countries of the world 
to-day varies inversely with the freedom of their constitu- 
tions. 

And this final question must present itself to each one of us. 
Could we, of the English-speaking countries, bear to submit 
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to a system of government in which we had no effective share 
in the choice of our rulers; in which we were not free to 
speak our minds about the policy of our State at home and 
abroad ; in which the newspapers we read could print only 
such news and such views as the Government might think 
expedient ; in which our sons and daughters could be taught 
in the schools and universities only such kinds of knowledge 
as the State might approve; a system in which any one 
of independent mind among us could be arrested without 
warrant and imprisoned without trial ? 

“The spirit of the age,” “ the trend of the time ”—these 
things have no reality. We may, if we choose, sum up in such 
phrases the characteristics of movements proceeding around 
us, but they describe no actual forces. Look closely and you 
will find that there is nothing there ; nothing but the action of 
numbers of men and women like ourselves ; of numbers of 
people, in many countries, following, or refusing to follow, 
particular leaders, accepting, or refusing to accept, particular 
doctrines. There are no Powers irresistibly at work, like 
Destiny in a Greek tragedy, sweeping mankind this way and 
that—forces against which effort is futile and hope is vain. 
Look closely and you will see that there is nothing there 
but your decisions and mine, your actions and mine, and the 
decisions and actions of millions of others such as you and me. 
We ourselves are the “ spirit of the age.”” We ourselves fix the 
“ trend of the time.” And if we judge that democracy, well 
organised and wisely directed, is, on the whole and in the long 
run, a better form of government than personal rule, then it 
is our function to do our share in organising our democracies 
well and directing them wisely. We shall seek to eliminate, 
in the electorates and among the representatives, the incom- 
petence, the dishonesty, the dissensions, which have helped 
to make self-governing institutions unworkable in certain 
countries, and have led to their discard. 

I believe that the peoples in the English-speaking countries 
will do that. Fascism will gain no hold here, nor in many 
other of the progressive countries of the world. Our example, 
if successful, will spread ; the recent currents will be reversed, 
Then, soon or late, free institutions will be restored in places 
where they have been overthrown, and extended perhaps to 

‘new domains ; and mankind once again will be able to draw 


deep breaths of the fresh air of Liberty. 
HERBERT SAMUEL. 


NOTES ON® “THE SOts Pera 
FOUNDATIONS, OF THE, ROOSEVEIl 
EXPERIMENT. 


N the smoking compartment of a parlour car of the 

Washington express some time towards the end of 1930, 

a group of old political hands were discussing Prohibition. 
The members of this group, seven or eight successful politi- 
cians, had all made a professional study of the trend of 
American opinion, and the inside working of American 
politics. They all agreed, without a dissentient voice, that 
Prohibition would not be dislodged from the laws of the land ; 
that the Volstead Act might be circumvented, but that the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, if it were attempted 
and if it could be done at all, which all of them doubted, 
would take at least a quarter of a century. They gave reasons 
for their doubts. An American newspaper man present, who 
agreed with the verdict, described the position of the American 
people in the matter of Prohibition as “‘ beyond human aid.” 

Four years after that conversation between political experts 
the Eighteenth Amendment had been repealed and Prohibi- 
tion was no more. 

Anyone at all familiar with opinion in the United States, 
including the opinion of those ‘‘ in the know,” as it existed 
four or five years back, could duplicate the above experience. 
It marks a characteristic of American life; characteristic, 
that is, of the violent oscillations of American opinion ; its 
incalculability ; of the way in which those who are in a 
position to know it best can be grievously mistaken. And it 
is a warning of the unwisdom of prophecy of any sort where 
the rapid swings of public opinion are involved. These 
oscillations, incidentally, reveal themselves as much in rela- 
tion to persons as to policies. The experience of a Wilson, 
who, lauded as a demi-god in the war period, was a year or 
two later pulled down from his pedestal with bitter rancour, 
is not unique. 

All this has to be taken into account in any judgment of 
the probable course of the Roosevelt experiment. Yet, there 
are certain trends of the American democracy bearing on that 
experiment which, despite the oscillation just referred to, do 
seem pretty constant, almost invariable, indeed. One is 
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peculiar to that democracy: the close association of an 
inflationary monetary policy with the popular, democratic 
side of politics, and of “ sound ” money with the wealthy, 
privileged, conservative side. The radical and revolutionary 
movements of Europe against privilege have never been 
marked in quite that way. But the association of “ soft ” 
money with radical and popular movements in America comes 
down from colonial times. The same lines of demarcation are 
forming in respect of President Roosevelt’s policy. Now, as 
in the Bryan campaign, in the Greenback times, in the 
struggles of Alexander Hamilton, we find pretty much the 
same alignment: On the one side the farmers, the workers, 
“the people,” advocating a more-money policy as against 
the cities, the mercantile classes, the rich, the bankers, 
the conservatives, resisting inflationary devices. With this 
difference, however: In the present situation, a great many 
who would previously have been on the conservative side, 
are now on the popular or radical. The smaller business men, 
what the Marxians call the petit bourgeoisie, who in previous 
conflicts would have made common cause with urban business 
as a whole, now make common cause with the farmer (who 
in Europe would be called the peasant) as against big business 
and the banker. Never, in occasional contacts with American 
opinion stretching over thirty years, have I known so intense 
a feeling against “ the money power”? as at the present time. 
I knew agricultural America (which most city Americans 
do not know at all), so far as one can get to know it by 
living with American farmers, at the time of the Bryan 
campaign, and the feeling against Wall Street is without 
doubt far more intense and widespread to-day than it 
was when Bryan fought the cause of monetary expansion 
by means of free silver considerably more than a quarter 
of a century ago. In the prosperity periods the Rotarians, 
the Lions, the Kiwanis, Babbittry of all colours in the 
towns, supported big business in its resistance to govern- 
ment interference. To-day, without any sort of doubt, 
Mr. Babbitt is glad to see the banker getting from the 
government in the way of control and restriction “ all that is 
coming to him.” 

To this feeling against Wall Street on the part not merely 
of rural America but of much of the lesser bourgeoisie, there 
is added a general distrust of the whole governing order. 
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Attending a Rotarian luncheon in Chicago recently, I was 
amazed to find my hosts expressing generally the belief that 
there were very few American judges who could not be 
bought ; very few administrators—city, state or federal—who 
were not lining their pockets at the public’s expense. One 
used to hear this from the radicals and irresponsibles, but to 
hear it expressed, without protest, in a gathering of Rotarians 
is something new in American life. 

Yet, by a paradox which is not peculiar to America, those 
who expressed this distrust of government in general are those 
who support Roosevelt in his proposal to enlarge enormously 
the control by government of the major economic activities 
of the country. 

It is precisely in this paradox—a distrust of and hostility to 
administration and government, coupled with a demand for 
the increasing control of economic forces by the government— 
that the whole Roosevelt method will find its greatest obstacle. 
The mass of plain folk in America have always taken a 
Jeffersonian view of democratic government and administra- 
tion, the view broadly that “‘ the people ” should exercise a 
direct, not indirect, control over administrators and rulers ; 
that “‘ the people” are competent to exercise that control ; 
that everybody should vote on everything; that any plain, 
honest man is capable of filling any position to which he may 
be elected ; that administration is not a technical task at all, 
and should not be in the hands of those trained for it, or 
forming a professional order. 

It was a view which in the eighteenth century worked more 
or less well. In the small agricultural communities of that 
time, it was a perfectly feasible and common-sense arrange- 
ment for the whole community to meet on the village green, 
or in the New England city hall, and decide that John would 
make a good magistrate and Jake a good sheriff. The electors 
were competent for such a decision. They had known John 
and Jake by personal contact probably all their lives. But 
the American democracy has insisted on applying this method, 
suitable enough for the conditions of the agricultural eigh- 
teenth century, to the conditions of the industrial twentieth 
century, to cities like Chicago, with the result that the 
voter, who may be Luigi Valetta who keeps the fruit-stall 
finds put into his hands a ballot paper, sometimes five or 
six feet long, containing the names of literally hundreds of 
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officials—governor, vice-governor, sheriffs, judges, school 
superintendents, park superintendents, sanitary officers, 
treasurers, accountants, keepers of court-house records. That 
is to say, the theory is that Luigi is supposed to be able to 
answer the question whether Mike O’Connor, whom he has 
never seen, would make a better county treasurer than Jan 
Polaski, whom he has never seen, not knowing what a county 
treasurer has got to do. If the problem presented by the 
average Chicago ballot were to be put to an ordinary business 
man ; if, that is to say, the manager of a big business had to 
decide as between three hundred or four hundred claimants for 
all sorts of unfamiliar jobs, he would want months for the task 
and the assistance of a dozen clerks. But Luigi has to decide 
this question in the few magic moments that he is in the voting 
booth. Of course, it reduces the whole thing to comic opera. 

Yet that, to the average American voter, is democracy. Any 
proposal to alter it is usually criticised as anti-democratic. 
And there is in his hostility to any change a feeling that, by 
handing over administration to a professional civil service, 
he is depriving the plain man of opportunities of advance- 
ment. The European has a feeling that the first, and indeed 
the only, function of, say, a judiciary is the impartial adminis- 
tration of law. But in the popular American mind, the 
chance of being elected to a judgeship is one of the means of 
ensuring equality of opportunity so that any country lawyer 
can aspire to the position. The individual, not some abstract 
conception of society’s need, occupies front place in the mind 
of the average American. The American politician who 
plastered the walls of a city with a picture of his wife and six 
children, describing them as seven reasons why the voters 
should elect him, knew his voter. “‘ Many a man has been 
elected to office,” said an old politician to me, “ because the 
voters felt that he needed the money.” 

This Jeffersonian view, not only of government but of 
administration, is still astonishingly strong in America. 
Again and again, when the crime and gangster problem has 
been under discussion, I have put it to Americans that if these 
evils exist in their country more than any other civilised 
country whatsoever, it is not because—as Americans them- 
selves are apt to declare—their police and judiciary are 
“inherently ” more corrupt than in other countries, but 
because the whole system of an elective judiciary and the 
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mixing of, for instance, police administration with politics is 
inherently unworkable ; that any country which adopted it 
would get about the same results ; and that the problem can 
never be efficiently handled until both the bench and the 
police are made professional, not subject to election in any 
way, divorced from politics altogether. But almost always is 
one assured that this method of approach would never appeal 
to the American; that it would be—and is—resisted as 
‘“‘ undemocratic”? ; that he would feel that he was parting 
with his control over his rulers if he abolished the long ballot, 
and that he prefers to attack the problem of crime not by 
modifying defective political or social mechanism but by 
“ uplifting” appeals to the moral ardour of all American 
voters. Because those appeals are sometimes temporarily 
effective in mitigating the evil, they are persisted in, and serve 
as substitute for the more scientific measure. 

To that characteristic of the American political machine 
add others: The amazing overlapping of governing functions 
—city governments, county governments (of which there 
are twenty thousand in the United States)—State govern- 
ments, Federal government, all with taxing authority and 
all but the last directly elective. 

It was doubtless with something of this in his mind that a 
a very eminent American publicist was prompted to remark in 
private: “I don’t believe for a moment that we could work 
an unemployment scheme in America. The whole thing would 
break down from political complexity and friction and 
cumbersomeness and the corruption that would necessarily 
go with it.” Yet it is on this political foundation that the 
country is proceeding to one of the greatest experiments in 
controlled economy, in national planning, that has ever been 
tried outside of Russia. 

This does not mean, of course, that it may not in large 
measure succeed. It probably will succeed in the sense that 
there can be no return to the “ rugged individualism ” of the 
beginning of the century. Too many eggs have been broken 
for the omelette to be unscrambled. The eggs having been 
broken, an omelette of some sort must be cooked, a con- 
trol that must continue so long as unemployment at all 
on the scale of the last few years is endemic; and, or, any 
form of monetary and banking policy demanding constant 
public control is maintained. 
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Indeed, whether the monetary experiment upon which 
those who have been so vocal in their attacks upon Wall 
Street have based so much of their hopes fails or succeeds, 
increased government control must result. Failure would 
ensure that outcome just as much as success. For failure 
would produce conditions that only nationally organised effort 
could meet. It is assumed that a rise in the general price 
level will of itself cure the economic ills of that America— 
agricultural America—which has suffered most. One defender 
of the Roosevelt policy seriously argues : 


Reduced to its simplest terms, President Roosevelt’s rubber 
dollar or commodity dollar is only a means of preventing falls 
of the price level. If the commodity dollar is set up nobody will 
be able to move the prices of goods, and consequently farmers 
and industrialists will be assured, for generations, of a fair price. 


But the plight of the farmer has been due to the disparity 
between the price of primary products and of manufactured 
articles and necessary services like railroad transportation. 
A rise in the general price level may relieve his burden of 
debt, but of itself will do nothing to close the gap between 
agricultural and industrial prices. Furthermore, if by 
monetary manipulation we could ensure the agriculturist a 
“ fair price ”’ for his produce, how is the adjustment between 
production and consumption to be effected ? While there can, 
if you will, be no general over-production, there can certainly 
be over-production of specific products ; rubber (to go for a 
moment outside America) is probably one. If the price to-day 
of such a product is remunerative, and is, thanks to monetary 
manipulation, so to remain; and if all rubber companies 
double, quadruple or multiply by ten the area of planting 
(which will not come into bearing for four or five years) each 
getting the same bright idea in ignorance of the fact that 
every other planter is also acting upon it . . . what is to 
become of all the rubber? In the case of the manufactured 
article there has always been a degree of control over output 
greater than that possible in the case of agriculture, exposed 
to the hazards of weather. Yet manufactures have had in 
addition the protection of the tariff which it has not been 
possible to accord to agriculture. The correction of the 
disparity will demand some permanent form of government 


intervention. 
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President Roosevelt has, of course, already made the dis- 
covery that if you guarantee the price of a product, you must 
control the amount of the product which that guarantee 
covers. There is no escape from that conclusion. The very 
success of his monetary policy, in giving a lift to enterprise, 
to the farmer, will be the signal for a far completer control of 
what the farmer shall grow, and how much. Already the need 
for such control has been attempted by the hog-killing and 
cotton-destroying campaigns. If there is that over-production 
of specific products at a time when their production did not 
pay, what is likely to be the situation when their production 
does pay, unless this element of conscious control is intro- 
duced ? 

But that brings us once more to the political question : 
How is the political instrument, an efficient and incorruptible 
bureaucracy, capable of that degree of control, to be created 
out of the conditions and out of the traditions which I have 
just described? The spirit which has created the N.R.A. ; 
the boldness; the initiative, the taking promptly of vital 
decisions, is magnificent. But magnificence of itself will not 
win the battles of peace any more than the battles of war. 

A certain sharp distinction has to be made. It is true, I 
think, that the old individualism and Jaztssez-faire has gone for 
good ; that America is ill equipped with a political instru- 
ment adequate for the control and direction which must 
succeed the old Jaissez-faire. But there is no likelihood that 
she will turn to Dictatorship of the Fascist kind. Any hint 
from President Roosevelt that he did not intend to submit 
himself for re-election ; any indication that he intended to 
make himself dictator for an indefinite time, for life, would 
raise against him forces he could not meet. For he finds his 
present support mainly among those with whom Democracy 
is a real faith, nurtured by early suggestion, by school- 
teaching, by hostilities, resentments, hates, based firmly upon 
legend, myth, as well as upon falsehood. The President has 
only to hint at such intention to arouse at once the impulse to 
tear the mighty from their seats, which has been so constant a 
feature of American history, for him to share the fate of so 
many previous idols of the American people. 

Norman ANGELL, 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE SAAR. 


N accordance with the undertaking given in the Treaty 

of Versailles to the inhabitants of the Saar basin, they 

will be called upon, in 1935, to express their preference 
for one of three forms of government—union with France, 
union with Germany or maintenance of the existing system, 
which is administration of the territory by the League of 
Nations. It is desirable to begin by recalling this pledge, 
given by all the signatories to the Treaty, because it appears 
to be assumed by a good many people, and some Govern- 
ments, that the ultimate disposal of the Saar depends only 
upon an agreement on the subject being reached between 
France and Germany or at most between the Powers who 
signed the Treaty. The most recent form taken by this 
assumption is the suggestion made by the Hitler Govern- 
ment that the Saar shall be handed back to Germany by 
France without holding the plebiscite at all, and the reference 
by Herr Hitler to the Saar question as the only territorial 
issue between France and Germany which remains unsettled. 

But this is not the first time that it has been taken for 
granted that once Germany and France are agreed on the 
matter, everyone else concerned has only to fall into line 
and accept the fait accompli. For confidential Franco- 
German negotiations were carried on a few years ago upon 
the question, and did not fall far short of reaching a con- 
clusion. 

It is true that if the conclusion had been in favour of 
returning the territory to Germany, it would almost certainly 
have been confirmed by a referendum to the inhabitants, 
perhaps ninety-nine per cent. of whom would have been at 
that time in favour of being reincorporated with the Reich. 
The pledge to hold the plebiscite could, in fact, have been 
safely carried out. The conditions are by no means the same 
to-day. Not only would there be nothing like a quasi- 
unanimity for union with Germany, but it is not at all certain 
that there would even be a majority. The pledge to consult 
the inhabitants remains, however, and although the text of 
the Treaty itself does not give a specific undertaking to 
abide by the result of the consultation, there are on record 
declarations made by the Allied Powers at the same time, 
which leave no doubt as to their intention that the Saarlanders 
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should, in 1935, freely choose between the three alternatives 
presented with regard to the form of government under which 
they should eventually live. 

Article 49 of the Treaty says that the inhabitants shall 
“indicate the sovereignty under which they desire to be 
placed.” The annexe to that section of the Treaty says that 
“the League of Nations shall decide on the sovereignty 
under which the territory is to be placed, taking into account 
the wishes of the inhabitants as expressed by the voting.” 
In neither case is the obligation to follow the opinion expressed 
in the plebiscite made complete. However, the reply of the 
Allied Powers to the observations of the German Delegation, 
made on June 16th, 191g, not only declares in its preamble, 
over the signature of M. Clemenceau, that the population 
“‘ will have complete freedom to decide whether they wish 
union with Germany, etc.,” but states in the body of the 
document “‘ that the whole arrangement is only temporary, 
and that at the end of fifteen years the inhabitants will have 
a full and free right to choose the sovereignty under which 
they are to live.” 

Now supposing the inhabitants of the Saar, who were 
Germans before the War and remain Germans in language and 
in national and cultural sympathies to-day, do not, for reasons 
which I shall give in a moment, express a desire to return 
to Germany, and do not make the choice, which has never 
really been in question, of being incorporated with France, 
but vote for the continuance of League of Nations rule. It 
has recently been claimed, especially in Germany, that this 
would be an entirely impracticable decision for a permanent 
form of government. Moreover, I have also recently heard 
this argument advanced in the Saar itself by a sympathiser 
with the Germany of Hitler :—“Is it conceivable that we, 
who are Germans, shall be permanently content to remain 
under the autocratic rule of an international commission, 
whose chairman is an Englishman, and whose members 
include a Jugo-Slav, a Frenchman and a Dutchman and only 
one of our own people?” Arguments of this sort assume that 
“maintenance of the régime established by the present 
Treaty and this annexe” necessarily means the stabilisation 
of League Government in its present form, which is certainly 
autocratic in its nature—although there is an elected advisory 
council—and is certainly almost entirely foreign in its com- 
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position; but they leave out of account that the annexe 
provides that although Germany shall, in the event of this 
decision, surrender to the League of Nations her sovereignty 
over the territory—which is at present technically in suspense 
—the League is empowered to “ decide upon the sovereignty 
under which the territory is to be placed” and that it will 
be its “ duty to take appropriate steps to adapt the régime 
definitely adopted to the permanent welfare of the territory 
and the general interest.” There will therefore be nothing to 
prevent the League setting up an independent and auto- 
nomous Government in the Saar under international guaran- 
tees. 

If anyone objects that such an idea is Utopian and im- 
practicable, the reply can be made that exactly eight miles 
from the Territory of the Saar is a state hardly larger, 
whose independence was guaranteed by all the European 
Powers as long ago as 1867, and has survived the war of 1870 
and that of 1914-1918, though in each case it was not a day’s 
march from the line of battle. If you follow the frontier of 
France from the point where it leaves the south-eastern 
corner of Belgium and runs almost due east until it turns 
sharply to the south on reaching the Rhine not far from 
Carlsruhe, you will immediately find on your left the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, a triangle with an area of a thousand 
square miles, with Belgium, Germany and France each on 
one of the three sides of it. Proceed a little further—the eight 
miles aforesaid—and the frontier turns slightly to the south 
before continuing eastward. In the angle is the Territory of 
the Saar, eight hundred square miles, with Lorraine to the 
west and south of it and Germany to the north and east. 
To-day the Saar is, like Luxembourg, a buffer state between 
France and Germany, and neutralises over sixty miles of 
Franco-German frontier. Would it not be an element of 
peace that it should continue to be a buffer state and con- 
tinue to neutralise those sixty miles? 

The Saar basin—Saar Territory is the official designation 
—received special treatment at the Peace Conference, 
because the Allies desired to give France immediate com- 
pensation for the destruction of her coal mines in the Depart- 
ment of the Nord by the Germans, and the coal mines of the 
Saar were a conveniently available counterpart, as they were 
not owned privately but by the German Government. They 
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were handed over absolutely to France, and are now worked 
under French State management. This transfer of property 
would not be revoked, even if the political sovereignty of the 
territory were to return to Germany, for it is provided by the 
Treaty that in this event Germany shall repurchase the 
mines at a gold price to be determined by experts. 

The Saar, which was put politically into commission at the 
end of the War, had not always been German. Until 1815 it 
had been French. Sarrelouis, which still bears its French 
name, was built by Vauban, and it was only comparatively 
recently that the village of Vaudrevranges, which contains 
the country house of the family—French in origin—of the 
wife of Herr von Papen, became Wallerfangen. However, it 
would be quite misleading to pretend that there remains any 
French national feeling. The agricultural classes, among 


whom such feeling might subsist, have indeed preserved _ 


certain French traditions and habits, but numerically they are 
negligible as compared with the workmen of the coal mines 
and the blast furnaces, whose slag heaps and tall chimneys 
are to be found in every prospect along the otherwise 
pleasantly wooded valleys, while their rows of cottages under 
the smoky sky and their close network of railways give 
the whole country, which is the most densely populated in 
Europe, something of the appearance of parts of Lancashire 
or the Potteries. These workmen are quite definitely German. 
Throughout the century during which Germany ruled the 
country, she very deliberately and successfully Germanised 
it, not only industrially, but by developing it as a military 
centre. Military considerations may indeed have had at least 
as much as industrial to do with the intensification of the 
railway system before the War and also with the German 
desire to recover control of the territory to-day; for, as I 
shall show in a moment, the Germans neither took great 
pains to encourage the economic prosperity of the Saar before 
the War nor would be likely to do so now. On the other hand, 
it is only necessary to look at a map to see the value of the 
Saar railway system in a mobilisation scheme. 

The Saar, therefore, is definitely German, and one is aware 
of the fact as soon as one walks down from the station of 
Saarbriicken along the main street, the Bahnhofstrasse, of 
the town. The enormous offices of the administration of the 
mines—said to be the largest single industrial enterprise in 
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the world—are to some extent occupied by Frenchmen. The 
territory is included within the French Customs system and 
the French postal services and its currency is the French 
currency ; but it remains German, and many of the inhabit- 
ants have retained their German nationality, as they are 
entitled to do. However, it by no means follows that there 
is a complete sympathy with the Germany of to-day. 
Nazi propaganda is so active and indeed aggressive that it is 
a little difficult to estimate the strength of the anti-Hitler 
element. There is a social reign of terror which it is difficult 
for the Government to defeat, especially as the police and 
the magistracy are openly threatened with the ruin of their 
careers and with definite reprisals if and when the Saar 
returns to Germany, and there is a lively recollection of how 
the German promises of immunity for French sympathisers 
in the Rhineland were kept after that country came under 
German control once more. This campaign of intimidation 
results in its being almost impossible to obtain the arrest by 
the police of Nazis who break the law, or their conviction by 
the Courts if they are arrested. Opposition to the Nazis is 
consequently obliged to become secret when it is not entirely 
passive ; but that does not mean that it does not exist. 

In the first place it may be said that the middle class, from 
which the Nazis are chiefly recruited, is so small in the Saar 
as to consist almost exclusively of the magistrates, the civil 
servants, the police and technical staff in the steelworks and 
the mines—entirely French in the mines and about half 
French in the furnaces, for rather more than half of the steel- 
works are controlled by French capital. Indeed, one of the 
most curious things about the aspect of Saarbriicken is that 
of a town consisting principally of workmen and their wives 
at various stages of prosperity. Of these workmen twenty 
per cent. were shown by the 1932 elections to_ the 
Landesrat, or Advisory Council, to be Communists, and ten 
per cent to be Socialists. All of these would have been for 
Germany then, but would not be to-day. The Jewish vote, 
which is estimated at five per cent, would also now go against 
Germany. The issue would really turn upon the line that 
would be taken by the proportion of the workers—nearly 
fifty per cent.—who voted for the Catholic Centre party in 
1932. This party has officially been dissolved, but only by a 
narrow majority. Some of the Catholic workmen have no 
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doubt joined the Nazis—no longer called National Socialists 
in the Saar but Deutsche Front. But the Saar Catholics are 
by no means happy about the prospects of the working of the 
Concordat in Germany. Some of them, who went to the 
Catholic Congress in Munich, came back with disquieting 
stories of their rough treatment there. Accounts which have 
leaked out at private conferences, which Herr von Papen 
has held with the object of rallying the Saar Catholics to the 
Hitler Government, indicate serious differences of opinion. 
The suggestion has even been made that during the plebiscite 
period the authority of the German bishops of Trier and 
Speyer—a part of the Saar is attached to each of the two sees 
—shall be replaced by a specially appointed Papal represen- 
tative, in accordance with a previous precedent, and an 
emissary from Rome, Monsignor Tasta, has recently been in 
the Territory on a journey of enquiry, and is to return there 
again shortly. And now a Catholic association has openly 
been formed with the declared object of opposing the Nazis 
and defeating any return of the Saar to a Hitlerite Germany. 
That the Nazis no longer count on the support of the Catholics 
in general is shown by an incident which took place at the 
beginning of January at Sulzbach, when a New Year dance, 
organised by a Catholic association, was broken into by a 
group of Nazis, who threatened the Catholics with persecu- 
tion when once the Saar shall have returned to Germany. 
Moreover, the one native member of the Governing Com- 
mission, who belonged to the Catholic Centre party, recently 
heard that his son, who was studying in Germany, was 
arrested and his rooms searched without any apparent reason. 
These facts would appear to indicate a growing coolness 
between the Saar Catholics and the Nazis, and it may be 
stated that although the aforementioned Governing Commis- 
sioner has in the past frequently caused his express reserves 
to the decisions of the Commission as a whole to be mentioned 
in the official reports, he did not do so in connection with 
the letter, which was sent the other day to the Council of the 
League of Nations in reply to the protests of the Nazis against 
the Commission and its President, but was apparently 
content that the Nazi objections to the President and his 
powers were stated in the course of the letter. 

The miners and steel-workers in general, whatever their 
political or religious opinions, may also be disposed to be 
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doubtful of the benefits of Hitlerism for the particular reason 
that they have been as yet unable to recover possession of 
their Trades Union funds, which have been merged in the 
Trade Union funds of the whole of Germany and obligatorily 
nationalised with them. There are other considerations, of a 
general economic character, which should make the inhabit- 
ants of the Saar hesitate before voting for a return to Germany. 
The Saar lives upon its publicly owned coal mines and its 
privately owned steelworks. It is fairly clear that both of 
these industries have less to fear in the future from the 
restriction of economic relations with Germany than with 
France and more to hope from trading with France than with 
Germany. 

The fact that Germany, when the Saar was hers, never 
connected it directly by canal with the Moselle and the 
Rhine shows that the Ruhr always mattered much more to 
her than the Saar, and that neither Saar coal nor Saar steel 
was to be given facilities for competing with the steel of 
Essen and the coal of Westphalia, which, moreover, is of 
better quality. It is hardly likely that the policy would be 
different to-morrow. On the other hand, the iron ore, upon 
which the Saar metallurgical industries depend, comes from 
Lorraine, while the steel produced by the Saar, sold to 
Germany before the War in the proportion of seventy-five 
per cent. and as recently as 1929 in the proportion of forty 
per cent., now finds its best customers in France. As for coal, 
France, which took less than a third of the Saar export in 
1913, compared with more than half taken by Germany, now 
takes nearly three-quarters, while the share of Germany has 
dropped to less than one-eighth. In general the Saar exports 
four times as much to France as to Germany and imports 
seven times as much—of course including the iron ore—from 
France as from Germany. If it is argued that before the 
War her trade was greater with Germany than with France, 
it can be replied that at that time Lorraine, which is the 
Saar’s source of supply for ore and to a great extent her 
market for coal, was then German and is now F rench. 

It must not be supposed, however, that even in the best 
of circumstances either Saar coal or Saar steel is likely to 
find a very ready market anywhere in the future. Germany 
did not really want either before the War and now wants 
them still less. France found the rather indifferent grade of 
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Saar coal very useful immediately after the War, when the 
Pas de Calais mines were in ruins, but finds it much less 
indispensable to-day, when these mines have been rebuilt 
and are themselves obliged to reduce their working month to 
17 days. If it were possible to produce from the Saar coal a 
coke which would be really satisfactory for use in blast 
furnaces, the position might be altered; but although a 
series of experiments have resulted in a process, called the 
Salerni process, which is claimed to produce good results, it 
has not yet been followed by any economic change, and the 
probability of Saar coal and Saar steel advancing to a joint 
prosperity is still remote. For, taken independently, the 
future prospects of Saar steel are hardly brighter than those 
of Saar coal. It has to meet keen competition even in France, 
and its plant is by no means up to date. 


It would seem, therefore, that there are motives, both ofa — 


political and of an economic nature which should induce 
the Saar workman to vote against a return to Germany. 
Indeed, the Nazi partisans seem to be alive to the fact when 
they agitate for a return of the Saar to Germany without a 
plebiscite at all. For it is hardly necessary to take very 
seriously, either the ostensible altruism of their argument 
that France would do well to come to terms, as a crushing 
vote for Germany would damage her prestige, or the flam- 
boyant patriotism of their plea that it would be an indignity 
to ask a people which is German whether it wants to return 
to Germany. What is much more likely is that while they 


anticipate a majority, they fear that it will be far from over- 


whelming, and that consequently it will not be French 
prestige but German which will suffer. 

On the other hand, there is a very different party who are 
also by no means anxious that the plebiscite shall take place 
at the beginning of 1935. They certainly do not desire that 
the Saar shall be handed back to Germany without a plebiscite, 
for they are the opponents of Hitlerite Germany. Nor do they 
desire that the question shall finally be settled without a 
plebiscite ; for although they are opposed to Hitlerism, they 
are German in spirit, and they no doubt hope for a future 
when Germany will no longer be committed to Hitlerism, 
and Socialists and Communists and Catholics will come into 
their own again. Meanwhile they would vote against the return 
of the Saar to the Germany of to-day, and they are convinced 
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that there is a majority in the Saar whose real opinions would 
lead them to vote in the same sense. But they are not confident 
that these voters will not be induced by Nazi propaganda and 
Nazi intimidation to vote against their real opinions, and 
they therefore suggest that the plebiscite be postponed until 
the expression of the true desires of the inhabitants shall 
become possible. 

It is indeed doubtful whether the League of Nations can, 
in the present circumstances, perform, in spirit or even in 
letter, the duty which the Treaty lays upon it of “ securing 
the freedom, secrecy and trustworthiness of the voting.” 
With its present police force, it could hardly guarantee that 
those who are known to be opposed to a return to Germany 
could get safely to the poll. But even supposing an inter- 
national body of troops were to impose order and security on 
the day of voting, that would not be sufficient to convince 
voters of the secrecy of the plebiscite. They are daily being 
told by the Nazis that it will be discovered which way they 
have voted, and they are daily being threatened with the 
kind of retaliation which—as I have already indicated—is 
promised to policemen and magistrates who do not show 
Nazi sympathies. However, even if the population can be 
convinced that it will be able to vote freely, safely and 
secretly, the “‘ trustworthiness of the voting” will not be 
secured if, as is the case to-day, the only propaganda which 
can be openly carried on without petty and sometimes 
violent interference is Nazi propaganda; for the minds of 
the voters will effectively have been poisoned by the time 
the date of the plebiscite arrives. 

The difficulties which the League will have to face if it 
tries to secure a sincere expression of opinion may be inferred 
from the letter, already mentioned, which Mr. Knox, the 
President of the Government Commission, addressed to the 
Council before its recent meeting. Anticipating that, at this 
meeting, the Council would discuss the conditions under 
which the plebiscite is to be held, the Saar Nazis had already 
sent to Geneva a protest against the criticisms of their 
terrorising methods passed by Mr. Knox in his last quarterly 
report. His letter is a reply to this protest and also to certain 
suggestions that pressure was being brought to bear upon 
miners to induce them to send their children to the special 
French schools rather than the ordinary German schools. 
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These French schools, established for the children of the many 
French engineers in the mines, have certainly been attended 
by children who are not French ; but this is not because the 
parents wanted to give their children a French education, 
but because, being Jews or Socialists, they preferred to send 
them there rather than expose them to the humiliations and 
annoyance which the Nazis would have inflicted on them in 
the ordinary schools. Mr. Knox even stated that the Govern- 
ing Commission felt themselves obliged to accede to the 
demand of the Jewish community, and to open special 
Jewish schools, which, he points out, is virtually to return, 
as far as the children are concerned, to the medieval principle 
of the ghetto. 

Mr. Knox says that the Governing Commission daily 
receive numbers of complaints of the boycotting and persecu- 
tion not only of Jews but of all opponents of Nazism. He 
quotes documentary evidence, obtained by a search of the 
offices of the Nazi organisation at Neunkirchen, of the 
kidnapping of a Saarlander and his transfer to Germany— 
where he is still in prison—merely for the crime of assisting 
in the distribution of an anti-Nazi newspaper. The letter 
shows that this kidnapping was carried out in execution of 
orders received from Germany. Another letter seized con- 
tains an offer to the Austrian Nazi leader, Habitsch, to send 
him recruits from Saar, who would more easily pass into 
Austria than Germans, as they carry Saar passports. The 
elaborate card-index system of confidential denunciations 
amounts to an attempt, says Mr. Knox, to establish a secret 
and unofficial Nazi system of government in opposition to 
the regular government. 

This state of things, it must be remembered, exists in a 
community the majority of whose population is probably 
not in sympathy with the Nazis, but where the Nazis are 
able to exercise their usurped power because they have the 
open sympathy of the magistracy, the civil service and the 
police, and because they possess an energetic organisation 
liberally financed from Germany. 
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THE MALTA SITUATION. 
ais government has once more been 


suspended in Malta, and the islands are again subject 

to administration on Crown Colony lines. While the 
necessity for this step is much regretted both in this country 
and in Malta, the Governor (Sir David Campbell) could not do 
otherwise than dismiss the Nationalist Ministers who, in spite 
of adequate warning, had acted against the interests of the 
British Empire in general, and those of Malta in particular. 
Before, however, examining the factors composing the 
situation that led up to this unfortunate political event, it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the background to 
current Maltese affairs. 

Perhaps it is not out of place to recall the fact that Malta 
represents a group of islands situated between Sicily and 
Italy’s colonial possessions in North Africa, and is therefore 
a “* Little Bit of Britain ” sandwiched in between the Kingdom 
of Italy and Italian Libya. Ever since the days of the Knights 
of St. John, Malta has been a fortress of great importance, as 
well as a stronghold of Christianity, the former being manifest 
in the vast thickness of the fortifications built by the Knights, 
and the latter by the large number of churches and clergy in 
the island. Little change has been wrought by the passage of 
time. The massive fortifications which resisted the Turks in 
the famous siege of 1565 remain to this day; the Grand 
Harbour, as in former times, is the base of a great fleet ; and 
the same Christian faith is paramount. If the British First 
Battle Squadron has replaced the galleys of the Knights, and 
the white ensign has succeeded the standard of the Order of 
St. John, Malta remains what she has been throughout the 
centuries, a strong Christian fortress and important pivot of 
sea power. 

The Maltese people, who are Pheenician by race,* speak a 
distinct language of their own, which is so akin to Arabic in 
many ways that a traveller speaking Maltese can make him- 
self easily understood from Morocco to Palestine. It is, 
therefore, a gross error to imagine that because of their 
geographical position they are in any way Italian in race or 
language, although there is a small Italian minority in Malta 
and some Maltese people can speak Italian. Indeed, it is not 


* Hannibal is a common Christian name in Malta. 
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too much to say that the real Maltese people are no more akin 
to the Italians than the Carthaginians were to the Romans, 
except in so far as nations have tended to become somewhat 
standardised by civilisation and progress. In religion the 
Maltese are fervent Catholics and their loyalty to the Church 
is proverbial, so that the influence of the priests is far-reaching, 
especially in view of the large proportion of priests to the lay 
population. They are also a patriotic people, most of whom 
cling tenaciously to the Maltese language as an expression of 
their independent nationality. Yet most of the priests speak 
Italian and are strong supporters of Italian culture, in which 
they have the full support of the Italian minority in the island 
as well as strong Italian influence from outside. It is here that 
most of the present trouble lies. In their loyalty to the British 
Crown the Maltese come second to none, a quality which has 
been engendered partly by sentiment and sense of security, 
and partly by the fact that they rely almost entirely for trade 
and commerce on the British fleet and the military and air 
forces stationed in the island. On Armistice Day I had the 
honour of attending the special Low Mass celebrated in the 
ancient and beautiful Cathedral of St. John, which was filled 
almost to overflowing with Maltese Catholics; and I can say 
with conviction that I have never attended a ceremony more 
British in character or more expressive of loyalty to the 
British Crown. If Maltese loyalty needs further confirmation, 
that is quickly found in conversation with all classes of the 
people, when the real cause of trouble soon comes to the 
surface. But, before going any farther, it is necessary to look 
at the beginnings of constitutional government in Malta. 

In June 1920 Lord Plumer, then Governor of Malta, 
communicated the decision of the British Government to 
grant to the island a form of self-government under Maltese 
Ministers, and the new Constitution came into force in May 
1921, after elections for the Senate and Legislative Assembly 
had been duly held. The Constitution, however, provided 
that questions of imperial interest affecting defence, foreign 
relations, currency and external trade should be regarded as 
reserved matters, and as such should be entirely outside the 
jurisdiction and control of the Maltese Legislature and of the 
Administration. These matters were to remain in the hands 
of the Governor assisted by a Nominated Council. In politics 
the people are split up into three main parties. The Con- 
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stitutional Party, which follows a pro-British policy in 
continuation of the policy initiated by Lord Strickland in 
1889, has favoured the substitution of English for Italian as 
a second language, and has encouraged Maltese as the mother- 
tongue of the people. The Constitutionalists have criticised 
the clergy on the ground that they tend to keep the people in 
a state of ignorance in order to promote pro-Italian feelings 
at the expense of loyalty to Great Britain. The Labour Party, 
with a policy of ‘ Malta for the Maltese,” has demanded the 
emancipation of the masses from educational ignorance, and 
has tried to strengthen the position of the Maltese language, 
while discouraging any increase of Italian influence. The 
Nationalists, on the other hand, have enjoyed the support of 
the Italian-speaking elements, including the great families 
and landowners, the Church, and a small element favouring 
annexation to Italy. At the 1927 elections the Constitutional 
Party, supported by the Labour Party, came into office with 
Lord Strickland as Prime Minister, and consistently endea- 
voured to promote British influence and culture ; to provide 
more education in Maltese and English on strictly Catholic 
lines ; to establish the right for Maltese to be tried in courts 
of law in their own mother-tongue ; to obtain equal justice 
for all; and to introduce legislation ensuring fair parlia- 
mentary elections. In carrying out this policy Lord Strickland 
had the support of the majority of the Maltese people, most 
of whom are very loyal to the British Crown, but he had to 
contend with the opposition of the old ruling class, in which 
the Church occupied a most prominent place. Lord Strickland, 
a Catholic but at the same time a champion of self-governing 
institutions and political progress on modern lines, was in an 
almost impossible position. On the one hand he had to fulfil 
his duties to the State, while on the other he was personally 
tied to the traditions and discipline of the Church. This led 
to a most difficult position, in which the Church’s spiritual 
power was used for political ends; and the tension between 
~ the Vatican and the Maltese Ministers became so strained 
that, on the eve of a general election, the Archbishop of Malta 
and the Bishop of Gozo issued a joint Pastoral, stating that it 
would be “ mortal sin”? to vote for Lord Strickland’s party, 
and that anyone so doing would be liable to excommunica- 
tion. This intolerable interference in the affairs of a British 
self-governing colony created a situation imperilling public 
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safety, which forced the British Government to suspend the 
Constitution. Hence, on June 26th, 1930, an Order-in-Council 
was issued, placing the full legislative and executive authority 
in the hands of the Governor, Sir John du Cane, with the 
retention of the Ministry in a consultative capacity. 

In the following year a Royal Commission was sent “ to 
visit Malta and to consider the existing political situation in 
the island, and to make such recommendations as may seem 
to them desirable as to the steps which should be taken to 
deal with it, with special reference to the possibility of 
re-establishing constitutional government.” As a result of 
the recommendations of this Commission, constitutional 
government was restored in April 1932 by the issue of Letters 
Patent amending the Malta Constitution Letters Patent of 
1921. Among the amendments were provisions that, although 
Italian was to remain the official language of the Courts of 
Law, English and Maltese were to be used in cases where 
individuals of English or Maltese nationality were involved. 
Provision was also made that Italian should be eliminated 
from the curriculum of the elementary schools, and that 
English should be the only second language. Meanwhile 
elections were duly held returning to power the Nationalist 
Party, with Sir Ugo Mifsud as Prime Minister ; and it is in 
the policy of this Government that lies the immediate cause 
of the recent suspension of the Constitution. 

After the elections of 1932, Sir Ugo Mifsud and several 
Maltese Ministers came to London in an attempt to persuade 
the British Government to withdraw the provision deferring 
the teaching of Italian to the secondary stage of education, 
contending that the language question had been the main 
issue at the elections. The reply of the Colonial Office was 
definitely to the effect that the provision of the Letters Patent 
must stand. Yet, in September 1932, Dr. Enrico Mizzi, 
Maltese Minister of Education, issued a circular to the 
education authorities which was an obvious attempt to 
evade the decision of the British Government. The circular 
called for the teaching of Italian on voluntary lines in all 
classes of the elementary schools out of school hours, stating 
that the Ministry intended to do its utmost to encourage the 
teaching of Italian, and that the Minister trusted that this 
initiative would “receive the cordial support of all the 
members of the elementary school department, and that the 
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above instructions will be readily complied with by all con- 
cerned.” Although this means of evasion was forbidden by 
the Colonial Office, it was not long before the Ministry 
resorted to the setting up of intermediate schools in order to 
circumvent the Letters Patent. 

Meanwhile the Ministry’s educational policy, set out in the 
September circular, was confirmed by Dr. Mizzi’s speeches 
_ emphasising the Italian nature of the island (about ten per 
cent. of the Maltese can speak Italian), by the extravagant 
subsidising of private schools teaching Italian, and by the 
sending of school teachers, both elementary and secondary, 
to Italy to learn the Italian language. Further, the activity 
of Italian subjects in Malta, in supporting the teaching of 
Italian at the expense of the natural language of the people, 
was so pronounced that it became necessary to promulgate 
an ordinance prohibiting aliens from taking part in educational 
work at all without the permission of the Governor, who at 
the same time took over from the Ministry the control of the 
police. Although the Ministry were quite straightforward 
about the policy which they intended to pursue, the following 
examples of their action prove their determination at all 
costs to defy the authority of the British Crown. They 
lowered the admission examination and lowest standard of 
the secondary schools at the expense of the elementary schools, 
thereby enabling children to learn Italian at the earliest 
possible age. They sent elementary teachers to Italy for 
training, although the only languages with which they were 
properly concerned were Maltese and English. They threat- 
ened to spend thousands of pounds in teaching Italian out- 
side the elementary schools. They insisted that Italian 
should be taught in private schools receiving State grants.* 
They even went to the length of ordering the Italianising of 
children’s names in school, unless the parents specially 
objected. They also made Italian a compulsory subject in 
examinations for minor official posts, thereby penalising 
those without knowledge of that language; insisted on the 
use of Italian for public purposes where Maltese should have 
been used ; and announced the intention of taking into con- 
sideration the political views of those tendering for Govern- 
ment contracts. Although policies of this nature may be 


* They made a knowledge of Italian compulsory for admission to various classes of 
technical instruction. 
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suited and acceptable to some nations to-day, they are not 
only repugnant to the Maltese people but directly contrary 
to the system governing the British Empire. Moreover, the 
policy of the Nationalist Ministers with regard to the language 
question in Malta was dictated by a foreign Power, and sup- 
ported by foreign subsidies. The truth of this is unchallenge- 
able, and is accepted by the highest authority. 

In these circumstances there was no other course open to 
the Governor but to dismiss the Ministry for two reasons, 
apparently separate but really interdependent—their deter- 
mined attempts to evade the Letters Patent of 1932 concerning 
the position of the Italian language in education; and 
extravagance in finance, threatening an excess of expenditure 
over revenue. These two questions together represented an 
influence calculated to undermine the British position in 
Malta, and therefore became a “‘ reserved matter.” 

While sufficient has been said to show that the late Govern- 
ment resorted to every possible device to impose the Italian 
language on the Maltese people, whose natural language is 
Maltese, but who have to know English for practical purposes, 
the reason for their so doing needs some explanation. This is 
to be found in the fact that ministers tried to inflict upon the 
coming generation a tri-lingual system, in the hope that, in 


course of time, Italian would become the language of the 


majority, and so prepare the way for further Italian penetra- 
tion. But the root of the whole matter lies farther afield. 
The geographical position of Malta, midway between Sicily 
and Italian Libya, together with the fact that the island is a 
natural fortress and pivot of sea power, brings it within the 
orbit of Italian ambition ; and this situation is intensified by 
the presence of a large number of Italian-speaking priests and 
a ten per cent. minority capable of speaking the Italian 
language. Consequently, the Italians are applying to Malta 
their policy of peaceful penetration, which is already being 
applied elsewhere, and their endeavours are facilitated by 
the strong influence of the Roman Church with the Maltese 
people, as well as by the closer relations between the Italian 
Government and the Holy See. 

In certain aspects of external affairs there have recently 
been strong indications of a liaison between the Quirinal and 
the Vatican, and this is fully apparent in Malta to-day. But 
in order to appreciate the character of the means that are 
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being, employed, it is necessary to recall one of the basic 
features of Italian foreign policy, which consists of a cleverly 
thought-out system of determined preparation and exercise 
of influence, designed to create a state of affairs favourable to 
ultimate possession by negotiation. In this particular case it 
is hoped, by increasing the number of those who speak Italian 
in Malta, to convince the chancelleries of Europe that the 
Maltese are a Latin nation separated from their mother 
country, and thereby to prepare the way for European sym- 
pathy towards a possible Italian claim in the future. To such 
a policy the Maltese people are strongly opposed, including a 
considerable proportion of the Nationalists themselves ; and 
it is only the disciplinary influence of the Church on the 
private lives of the people that gives the movement any 
substance whatever. At the same time, the Maltese are 
always anxious to be on good terms with their Italian neigh- 
bours, and are a hospitable people. Indeed, it is quite usual 
to see Italian officers, on their way to or from Tripoli, walking 
about the Strade Reale in uniform ; and there are few places 
outside Italy where certain aspects of Italian culture are 
more appreciated. But the Maltese deeply resent the pressure 
of outside influence, especially when that influence is so 
designed as to compromise their religious obligations. 

Nor is this policy in the true interests of the Italians 
themselves, who have everything to gain by upholding their 
time-honoured friendship with Great Britain. Not only can 
the two great nations help each other, but together they can 
be a strong and valuable influence in the affairs of Europe. 
Judging by articles in the Italian Press on the subject of 
Malta, and by broadcasts from Italian wireless stations, in 
Italian, German and English, it might be imagined that Italy 
had no further need of British friendship ; but this is far from 
being the case. The Italians know as well as we do that 
Anglo-Italian friendship is essential in the Mediterranean, 
but, unfortunately, the two lines of imperial activity cross 
each other at the island of Malta. For this reason it is in the 
interests of both Powers that some definite understanding 
should be reached. In any case, Anglo-Italian relations 
cannot thrive on Italy’s subsidised penetration, however 
peaceful, of a most important bulwark of the British Empire, 

‘in the hope that a linguistic majority in the future may 


become a sufficient claim for possession later on. 
E. W. Potson Newman. 
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ave the moment of writing this article a gloom of 


uncertainty hangs over Spain and bodes trouble for 

the near future. The collapse of the Liberal forces in 
the recent elections has raised fundamental issues. Evolution 
has been again displaced as a solution for Spanish problems 
and, as in 1931, the threat of revolution is a stark reality. 
Spain, with that feverish intensity characteristic of Latin 
nations which tend to alternate long periods of lassitude with 
brief outbursts of volcanic activity, has run through in years 
a Liberal cycle which in nations of a more phlegmatic tem- 
perament took decades. This, at least, appears to be the 
most logical explanation of the violent swing from Left to 
Right in the general elections. 

It is, of course, possible to take a more simple view of 
matters. One may quote the figures given by the Catholic 
organisation “ C.E.D.A.”* to the effect that the net balance 
of two and a half years of Liberal-Socialist rule was ‘‘ 180 
churches set afire, 2,650 bombs exploded, 643 riots, 335 killed 
and 638 wounded in social disorders,” and deduce from this 
that Spain has reacted from the men who tolerated it. One 
may quote the pontiffs of the Conservative Press, who say : 
“The annihilation of the Liberal forces reflects the hatred 
and contempt felt by the nation for the men who outraged 
the deep religious sentiments of Spain.” 

But the results of the elections were so emphatic that it is 
difficult to avoid the impression that much deeper forces 
were at work than those attributed to social disorder, to 
which Spain, unfortunately, has always been accustomed on 
a greater or lesser scale, to an anti-clericalism which, however 
unnatural it may appear to the foreigner, is nevertheless 
undoubtedly shared by no small section of Spain’s inhabitants. 

The comparative figures of the Liberal forces in the Con- 
stituent Cortes of 1931 and now may be seen in the following 


able : 
t June 1931 November 1933 


Radical Socialists 60 


Republican Action 30 : 
Catalan “ Esquerra ” 42 18 
Galician “ Orga ” 18 3 
Federals 16 fo) 

6 5 


“ Confederacion Espafiola Derechas Autonomas. 
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Socialists were reduced in numbers from 110 to 60. The 
Catholic and non-republican Conservatives soared from 48 
to 198 and the Radicals increased their number from gi to 106. 
It may, of course, be argued that the Radicals of the veteran 
Don Alejandro Lerroux should be included among the 
Liberal forces. But the influx of Monarchists into the Party 
since the change of régime, and the excessive opportunism 
and appetite for power of many of its members, make it quite 
impossible to classify this Party as being genuinely Liberal. 
That certain of its members, such as Don Diego Martinez 
Barrio, present War Minister, and Don Antonio Lara, 
Finance Minister, are of Liberal beliefs is true, but until they 
separate, or, alternatively, gain control of their Party, they 
must take responsibility with the rest of their colleagues for 
the reactionary work of Sr. Lerroux. 

The Liberal parties representative of the “ petit bourgeois ” 
class had to shoulder immense responsibility after the change 
of régime. It was necessary to find at once a completely new 
team of local and national authorities. If a considerable 
number of these men did not come up to standard, at least 
there were no scandals of magnitude such as might easily 
have arisen. In some cases exceptional ability was shown. 
There is the much-discussed case, for example, of Don Manuel 
Azafia. He dealt decisively with problems which had been 
festering in Spanish politics for half a century. He separated 
Church and State. He took an overstaffed and hopelessly 
ineficient Army out of politics and reorganised it. He 
decentralised by conceding autonomy to the restless region of 
Catalonia. In the face of Monarchist and Anarchist revolt 
and of the most discouraging and intense opposition of his 
fellow Republicans, he succeeded in inducing a Spanish 
Cortes to pass 463 laws in two years and three months, and 
one of these was nothing less than a new Constitution. 

It is debited against Sr. Azafia that he allowed himself to 
be a puppet of the Socialists, and that he pursued in their 
company a sectarian policy of persecution which alienated 
public opinion. There was considerable and unnecessary 
persecution of Catholics. But this was somewhat difficult to 
avoid in a nation where, from the Restoration of 1875 until 
1931, all non-Catholics had been subjected to continuous, 
and not always petty, persecution. Supposing that Sr. 
Azaiia had turned into opposition the most efficient dyke 
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against chaos, namely the Socialist Party, and had allied 
himself with the ambitious and reactionary Sr. Lerroux, 
would he then have established a firm, Liberal Republic and 
have secured the adhesion of the Right masses ? The answer 
is obviously debatable, but it seems likely that Sr. Azafa 
would merely have discredited himself in such company, 
that little constructive work would have been possible and 
that social disorder would have broken out at a moment 
when the State was far less ready to meet it than is now the 
case. 

It would, perhaps, be more reasonable to look for an 
explanation of the collapse of Liberalism not in the field 
of personal activities or abilities but rather in the economic 
field. Granting that Sr. Azafia resolved Spain’s purely 
political problems with a speed and precision entirely foreign 
to Spanish politics, the question arises as to what economic 
programme Liberalism could offer the nation. If in nations 
such as Britain and France, with deep-rooted Liberal tradi- 
tions and a numerous and well-educated middle class, 
discussion is aroused as to the possibility of resolving within 
the bounds of freedom and democracy the urgent social and 
economic reforms necessary to keep pace with progress, what 
must be the position of Spain ? 

Does the resolution of these problems on Liberal lines not 
presuppose the existence of comprehensive middle and upper 
classes, such as may exist in Britain and America but which 
are certainly all but non-existent in Spain? There is, it is 
true, a small middle-class Liberal minority in Spain whose 
younger generation has been educated in the modern methods 
of the Instituto Escuela, or abroad. There is another section 
composed of those Catholics who follow the modern and alert 
direction of the newspaper El Debate. But the majority of 
Spain’s men of money are landowners, and for the most part 
absentee landlords who live in Madrid. Business for them is a 
sideline. At the most they are attracted by real estate, or by 
Government stock from which coupons can be clipped with 
comfortable security on quarter day. A glance through the 
columns of 4.B.C., which reflects the views of and caters 
primarily for Spain’s well-to-do classes, shows that financial 
information is given scant attention as compared with the 
wealth of social, theatrical and cinema news. 

It is therefore a pertinent question as to whether a class of 
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the kind which has made Madrid one of the most opulent 
capitals of Europe at the expense of multitudes of half- 
starved peasants can be treated in terms of liberty and 
democracy. Sr. Azafia’s Government did, it is true, seize 
the occasion of the Sanjurjo rising of August 1932 to expro- 
priate some 2,500,000 acres belonging to the grandees of 
Spain. But the step failed through lack of a concrete plan and 
of further exceptional measures. Furious opposition from 
the Radicals in the Cortes prevented the adoption of laws 
complementary to the Agrarian Reform Bill, such as the 
measure establishing an Agrarian Bank to finance the reform, 
without which all efforts were in vain. In various Govern- 
ment departments officials hostile to the régime took care to 
sabotage all orders connected with agrarian reform, and a 
stage of confusion has been reached which defies description. 
The peasants are still without land; the landowners and 
farmers, uncertain as to the future and in constant conflict 
with the landworkers, cultivate as little as possible and have 
sold off stock to such an extent that in ten of the most 
important agricultural provinces only sixty-four per cent. 
of the sheep, seventy-six per cent. of the cows and eighty-one 
per cent. of the mules now exist as compared with the figures 
for the end of 1931. Exceptional measures are inevitable if 
the countryside is not to sink into complete chaos. 

The hopelessness of trying to deal with the upper classes in 
terms of liberty and democracy extends also to considerable 
sections of Spain’s workers. The retrograde mentality 
capable of conceiving crimes such as the recent act of sabo- 
tage which cost the lives of twenty-three passengers in the 
Barcelona-Seville express can, of course, be traced directly 
to illiteracy and starvation wages, but it is obviously impossi- 
ble to allow freedom of organisation and of propaganda to 
fanatics whose aim is to destroy an economic régime for which 
they can offer no substitute. 

Socialist and Communist revolutionaries have the excuse 
that they bring at any rate theoretical solutions to the grave 
economic problems of the moment. But what solution lies 
in the vague “libertarian communism” propounded by 
Marx’s rival Bakhunine, whose preachings still influence 
hundreds of thousands of Spanish workers? These teach the 
worker to abstain from elections or other forms of political 
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activity ; they assert, in the words of the anarcho-syndica- 
list leader Angel Pestafia, “ that the State must be destroyed 
and the executive power transferred to the municipalities 
which will be autonomous,” and they advance violence as 
the only weapon of combat. They condemn the proletarian 
dictatorship as exercised by the Soviets but are not clear as 
to how they propose to organise their society. 

The anarcho-syndicalist labour movement is now in the 
hands of a group of modern bandits, or racketeers, who help 
themselves freely to the workers’ subscriptions, do an 
occasional bit of bank robbery and, once in a while, stage a 
revolutionary movement in order to prevent the workers’ 
becoming too inquisitive as to what happens to their weekly 
subscriptions. Salvador Durrutti and Ascaso, the two men 
presumably responsible for the recent revolt, which affected 
at least ten Provinces and cost, according to approximate 
estimates, seventy-seven dead and 160 hurt, are prototypes 
of these modern social bandolieros who operate in the cities 
instead of the sierras of Andalusia. The result in the long run 
is to leave great masses of the workers completely dis- 
illusioned and to provide suitable material for the first 
aspirant to the réle of Dictator who happens along. 

The anarchy latent both in Spain’s upper and lower classes 
has already driven the State to considerable intervention in 
matters economic and, in the words of the last commercial 
report on economic conditions in Spain published by the 
Department of Oversea Trade, ‘‘ a tendency to extend the 
functions of the State has become manifest.” Under a law 
passed by the Cortes on August 3Ist, 1932, the right to 
superintend the administration and operation of practically 
the whole of the railroads in Spain was conceded to the State. 
The Bank of Spain has been brought almost entirely under 
State control through the appointment of Government 
nominees. Petrol, oil, tobacco and matches are State mono- 
polies. Various of the great hydro-electric and irrigation 
schemes are wholly or partially under State control. The 
State intervenes directly in all labour disputes. 

In view of this heavy responsibility shouldered by the 
State it is not surprising to see that the last elections favoured 
those parties which offer solutions along the lines of a planned 
economy. The sixty Socialist Deputies do not represent 
numerically the volume of opinion behind them. Socialist 
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candidates received at least 2,000,000 votes, a great triumph 
for this party in the face of a hostile campaign which had the 
patronage of the Government, in which money literally 
flowed like water and in which the most shameless pressure 
was put on employees to prevent their voting for the Party. 
As an example may be cited the most important department 
store in Madrid, whose women employees were catechised as 
to how they had voted ; one girl who admitted that she had 
voted Socialist was immediately discharged. Spain’s diehard 
Conservatives lived well up to their reputation on the election 
days of November 19th and December 3rd. In addition, the 
electoral system is fatal to single parties and gives heavy 
rewards to coalitions, and as the Socialists on this occasion 
decided to avoid contact with the Liberals, except in a few 
Provinces, they sacrificed a number of seats. 

The coalition premium, on the other hand, favoured the 
Catholic “ C.E.D.A.” organisation, led by Don José Maria 
Gil Robles, which secured 110 seats, the greatest number won 
by any party. This Party is the “live wire” of Spanish 
conservatism. It professes to be heading towards that some- 
what vague entity known as the corporative State, but Gil 
Robles and others of its leaders are alert enough not to make 
the mistake of trying to adopt lock, stock and barrel any 
foreign political system. In the words of one of its principal 
figures: ‘‘ We intend to grope towards a system of planned 
economy most fitted to Spanish conditions.” 

Gil Robles was hissed in Barcelona last March when exalted 
young Catholics took objection to his categoric statement : 
“We affirm our radical disagreement with Fascism, in its 
programme, in the form in which it appears and in the tactics 
used by it.” But although the “ C.E.D.A.” has resisted the 
temptation to issue coloured shirts to its youth, it neverthe- 
less has supplied them with life preservers—the writer has 
seen businesslike specimens sported by youthful Catholics at 
the “ C.E.D.A.” headquarters—it has formed “ civil mobilisa- 
tion committees ”’ to mobilise masses if needed, it has an 
“air force” of eight aeroplanes which is disguised as an 
“ aviation club ” and, in short, it is preparing at top speed an 
organisation capable of supporting a régime of violence. Its 
great need is time for organisation. Hence Sr. Gil Robles 
interest in backing Lerroux ; and if that veteran fails him 
he hopes to put into office Don Melquiades Alvarez, the 
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“ constitutionalist ”’ leader of old days who spent a political 
life hovering on the boundary line between Monarchy and 
Republic and who would like to taste the fruits of power 
before his long career ends. 

Old, conservative Spain looks askance at Gil Robles, but 
he has captured the youth despite the rival efforts of the 
eloquent elder son of the late Dictator, Don José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera. Behind Gil Robles is also the weight and 
power of the Catholic Church. It may not be venturing too 
far to say that he also has the support of Don Juan March, 
the former smuggler who escaped from prison some time ago, 
and who, as a multi-millionaire with interests in many 
branches of commerce and finance, is a power to be reckoned 
with in Spain. The energetic young Gil Robles has many 
trump cards in his hand and the hostility he has earned 
from the extreme Right is more than compensated by the 
wide support he gets from the agricultural middle classes by 
throwing overboard his adhesion to an unpopular Monarchy. 
Gil Robles and his friends are of the new generation, they 
are quite prepared to cry “Viva la Republica /”—when 
they are in control. 

Impulsive Spain is to-day to a certain extent surfeited 


with democracy. “ Liberty? What for? To continue living — 


in semi-starvation and misery under Republican political 
bosses instead of under Monarchist bosses? ”’ Such is the 
opinion of the worker. And the refrain of the middle class is : 
“Liberty? What for? In order to be at the mercy of 
Anarchist riots and revolts every few months?” The 
* C.E.D.A.,” which initials stand for the title Confederacion 
Espafiola Derechas Autonomas, looks across at the Partido 
Socialista Espafiola. Neither side wishes to make the first 
move. There are, however, various factors likely to precipi- 
tate events. Apart from the Anarchist menace and the 
agricultural chaos, the general economic situation is excep- 
tionally bad. In the words of the Government : “ Since 1931 
our international commerce has been reduced by half and 
despite the efforts of the governments of the Republic the 
decline continues at an alarming velocity.” Tariff barriers 
and quotas in most nations have shut the door to Spanish 
products. Spain must reorganise to face the situation and a 
strong and stable government is necessary for this. The 
Lerroux Cabinet has but some 140 votes in a Cortes of 473 
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members. It is more likely to fall sooner than later. And then 
the Spanish problem will become acute, if events have not 
already precipitated themselves. 

It is difficult to say who has the strongest hand in this 
peculiar situation. The Conservative forces would be more 
likely to be able to rely on the support of the police which 
consists of 26,000 Civil Guards, a corps similar in many ways 
to the old Royal Irish Constabulary, 15,000 Carabineers, 
the force which patrols the coasts and frontiers, 4,600 shock 
police, 7,000 ordinary police and 4,000 plain clothes men. 
The Army, composed of 101,000 men in the Peninsula and 
34,000 in Africa, is a doubtful quantity. The officers are 
almost all Right in sentiment, but the non-commissioned 
officers and men are for the most part Left, especially in 
those districts where the recruits are mainly from the 
industrial centres. The Rights also stand to benefit by an 

increased sense of citizenship, by a new sense of responsibility 
which is one of the great gains of Spain under the Republic. 

Against the formidable array of police armed with every 
modern weapon, including machine guns, the few arms which 
the Socialists may have stored away would be of little use. 
Their weapon would be the general strike. One million 
members of the U.G.T. (Union General de Trabajadores) 
would be likely to second this, despite the attitude of their 
President, Don Julian Besteiro, who made a magnificent 
Speaker in the last Cortes, and who still believes in democracy 
and pooh-poohs the danger of the Rights seizing power and 
keeping it. The two or three hundred thousand of the anarcho- 
syndicalist C.N.T. (Confederacion Nacional del Trabajo)—it 
may be noted in passing that Spain has acquired that mania 
for using the initial letters of the titles of organisations in a 
somewhat similar manner to the fashion which invaded 
Britain during the War—would doubtless join the movement 
despite the basic differences which separate them from the 
Socialists. The Communists would swell the movement. 
Some Left Republicans might join in. In the event of triumph 
the task of the Socialists in reining in the movement would 
be no light one. 

Such is the situation which it is the sad duty of the 
observer to sum up in these grave moments. Violence faces 
violence. But it is necessary to bear constantly in mind the 
misery and want of great numbers of Spain’s illiterate 
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peasant masses and the impossibility of these people, 
impregnated as they are with a semi-oriental resignation, 
helping themselves. If dynamite be necessary in order to 
break up once and for all the old order, then it is better that 
this should be used than that this misery and suffering should 
continue indefinitely while palliatives are applied. Whether 
the galley chains are of the Right or the Left brand, it is 
possible that they constitute an economic necessity in order 
that Spain may break through the barriers of ignorance and 
prejudice to a situation where her masses will be able to 
appreciate and reach out after liberty and social justice, 
which are not figures of prostitution, but those clean-limbed, 
healthy symbols of a joyous and full existence, which have 
never ceased to beckon and draw man on to higher things 
through the history of civilisation. 
Henry Bucxtey. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA. 


HE January Ist, 1934, issue of the Isvestia contains a 
long article by its Editor, Karl Radek, who is also 


_ the official Soviet spokesman on international affairs. 
This article deals with the “ Preparation of the struggle for 
a new partition of the world,” and elucidates the position of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in this international 
struggle which, in his opinion, will sooner or later bring about 
a world war. Only a fortnight earlier he published another 
enormous article in the same paper on the “ Foundations of 
Soviet Foreign Policy,” which is the Russian text of his 
contribution to the January issue of that excellent American 
quarterly Foreign Affairs. Furthermore, at the recent con- 
ference of the Central Executive Committee both Molotov 
and Litvinov dealt extensively with the Soviets’ international 
relations and finally Stalin discussed the Japanese situation 
with a foreign journalist. Thus there is an amplitude of 
material supplied by the Bolsheviks themselves, which 
throws some illuminating evidence on this problem of world- 
wide importance as it stands to-day. Yet there have been so 
many changes in this respect in past years, and the fluctua- 
tions both of Soviet Russia’s and other countries’ actions 
and reactions have been so manifold, that nothing should 
appear surprising, and 1934 may completely alter the present 
position. 

It is an intricate one indeed. Although Russia had never 
actually ceased to be an important factor in world affairs 
(which in the case of a country occupying one-sixth of the 
globe and with a population of 150 millions would have been 
impossible) the main new feature of 1933 is, that she has 
become once again an active and influential member of the 
Comitas Gentium who rule the world. Litvinov’s recent trip 
to New York and all the principal capitals of Europe, as well 
as the work accomplished by him last summer in London, 
when the abortive World Economic Conference enabled him 
to establish personal contacts in so many directions, can 
serve as a striking proof of the new stage Moscow has reached 
in its foreign relations. 

An analysis of this transformation reveals a curious contra- 
diction between aims and realities, whether it is considered 
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from the Soviet point of view or that of the capitalistic world. 
The Soviets’ aim is, and always has been, World Revolution. 
This they have never renounced, and only recently the 
thirteenth Plenum of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International held in Moscow took some far- 
reaching decisions of how to bring about this much delayed 
World Revolution. Yet, at the same time, in restoring 
normal relations with the U.S.A.—despite the crisis a strong- 
hold of capitalism—and in generally establishing themselves 
among the Comitas Gentium as one of the world’s leading 
nations, the Soviets are compelled to act against the very 
aims they are so vociferously proclaiming. It is true that 
American recognition and friendly relations with a number 
of other countries cannot but strengthen the position of the 
Soviet Government both at home and abroad, from the 
political, economic and even military points of view, thus 
enabling them to foster World Revolution with new strength 
at the appropriate moment. But the fact remains that in 
entering into all these arrangements, the purpose and the 
value of which shall be discussed a little further, the Soviets 
forfeit the right to claim that as “ the one and only govern- 
ment of the Proletarian Revolution” they are in open 
opposition to the capitalistic world which is alleged to be its 
lifelong and irreconcilable enemy, to be decadent and doomed 
to just retribution and disaster. 

So much for the main contradiction as far as the Soviets are 
concerned. A similar contradiction can be found in the 
capitalist camp, that would-be natural enemy of communist 
Russia. As a result partly of the world crisis—which has 
certainly shaken capitalism to its very foundations—and 
partly in view of the durability of the Soviet Government, 
the principal capitalist countries of the world have greatly 
altered their outlook on Russia. Some of them did it at a 
fairly early stage of post-war history; others have done it 
only now. But whether they opposed the Soviets out of 
moral, or economic, or political considerations, they have all 
given up this opposition. In fact this durability of the Soviet 
Government which seems to weigh so heavily in its favour 
now, is very largely due to the fact that the righteous 
indignation of some of the capitalist countries lasted 
much less than that of others, and invariably became trans- 
formed into direct or indirect support of the Bolshevik 
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régime in Russia. And further to the fact that Germany— 
whether ruled by the Kaiser, or the so-called Republican 
Government or the anti-communist crusader Hitler—never 
stopped her really sinister collaboration with the Bolsheviks, 
which began even before they came into power, and greatly 
facilitated their coup d’état. Who can deny that the attitude 
of the capitalistic world to the Soviet Government is no 
longer hostile, and that all ideas of isolation, boycott or 
intervention are dead and buried? In fact, representatives 
of capitalist democracies, as well as those of militant fascism 
do not hesitate to sit down at one table with Litvinov, and 
treat him as an equal. More: they are actually competing 
for his good graces, they are willing to pay a heavy price for 
communist Russia’s friendship, or at least her neutrality. 

The Bolsheviks’ diplomatic record for 1933 is remarkable : 
official recognition by the U.S.A. and by Spain; the con- 
clusion or ratification of important pacts with Italy, France, 
Czechoslovakia, and other states; a chain of “ non-aggres- 
sion ” pacts with all their neighbours, except Roumania; a 
second chain of agreements defining the meaning of “ aggres- 
sion ’’—this time including Roumania ; a great consolidation 
of friendship with the world’s two oldest fascist states, Italy 
and Turkey; a rapprochement with Poland and France, a 
better understanding with Persia, and the resumption of 
trade negotiations with Great Britain after the unfortunate 
Moscow trial episode. At a superficial glance a truly wonderful 
series of achievements, especially the long-hoped for recogni- 
tion by the U.S.A. This picture of triumphs is spoilt, however, 
by the situation in the Far East where the danger of war with 
Japan becomes daily more imminent ; and by an extremely 
uneasy situation vis-a-vis Nazi Germany, which on the one 
hand proclaims its friendly feelings towards Soviet Russia, 
yet on the other hand is openly threatening it. 

In his article, which appeared in the [svestia and in Foreign 
Affairs, Radek spoke a great and very plain home truth, 
which curiously enough is frequently being denied. “ Foreign 
policy is a function of domestic policy,” he says. “It solves 
problems which result from the development of the given 
society, a given State, under definite historical conditions. 
And it is only in the light of this truism Radek has felt called 
upon to state in cold print, that the recent developments in 
Soviet diplomacy can be understood. 
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Having met with a series of rebuffs in their extremely 
active international revolutionary propaganda, the Soviets 
in 1927 decided to inaugurate the Five-Year Plan for indus- 
trialising Russia and creating “ integral socialism ” in their 
country alone, without waiting for a World Revolution which 
was so slow in coming. As Radek explains at some consider- 
able length in his Isvestia—Foreign Affairs article, the three 
main objects of the Soviet domestic policy (of which the for- 
eign policy is but a function!) were: (1) industrialisation, 
(2) collectivisation, (3) national defence. Now, the truth of 
the matter is that the application of this policy made the 
Soviets the absolute tributaries of the rest of the world, 
which was to supply them with everything they required. 
Machines, industrial equipment of all kinds, or the actual 
installation of the plant, engineers, experts, foremen and even 
workmen with special technical knowledge—all this was to 
come from abroad. Part of it could be obtained on credit ; 
part of it had to be paid in cash. And not in worthless Soviet 
currency, but in dollars or sterling or marks or gold. This 
indispensable fund of foreign currency could only be created 
by increased exports, chiefly of raw materials, and by a 
severe limitation of imports to whatever was most essential. 
They obtained both their credits and their foreign currency ; 
the Five-Year Plan was proving a most successful instrument 
of blackmail and bluff in Russia herself and abroad. 

But while in their domestic policy the slogan was “‘ make 
Russia self-sufficient and independent of the capitalistic 
world,” they were in point of fact becoming more and more 
dependent on the latter. And while in their foreign policy 
the slogan was “‘ peace at any price,” they were telling their 
own population that an attack by the foreign imperialists was 
imminent and that the realisation of the Plan should be 
carried through first in four, and then even in three years in 
order to safeguard the “only country of the Proletarian 
Revolution” against the world bourgeoisie. While the mili- 
tarisation of the Soviet Republic was being carried out— 
very largely with German help—at a terrific pace, Litvinov 
was telling the foreign experts at Geneva that their disarma- 
ment projects were no good, and was suggesting the obviously 
unacceptable plan of immediate, universal, complete dis- 
armament. At the same time he was missing no opportunity 
to reiterate that capitalism was obviously incapable of 
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preventing future wars, and that only communism could save 
the workers of the world from participating in the next great 
slaughter. The game was impressive, and his apparent 
sincerity could not but attract thousands of the uninitiated. 
Meanwhile, however, he seemed to see a panacea in inter- 
national pacts, and gradually became the greatest collector 
of them. He insisted on being among the first to sign the 
Kellogg Pact, which he did despite the fact that his suggested 
amendments were turned down. He signed a number of 
treaties of friendship with Soviet Russia’s Asiatic neighbours 
and then proceeded to add to them a series of “ non-aggres- 
sion ” pacts extending from Finland to Afghanistan. 

These diplomatic arrangements, however, have never pre- 
vented the Soviet Government from also pursuing their other 
policy : that of the Communist International, wherever and 
by whatever means they can. For it would be wrong to 
assume that the policy of pacification or stabilisation comes 
from any altruistic desire on the part of the Soviets to see the 
capitalistic world recover from its wounds or avert another 
war. “The main object for which Soviet diplomacy is 
fighting is peace,” says Radek, and a little further he explains 
the position quite clearly. “ The defence of peace and of the 
neutrality of the Soviet Union against all attempts to drag it 
into the whirlwind of a world war, is the central problem of 
Soviet foreign policy.” 

This is quite true and has some very excellent reasons. 
Paradoxical though it may sound, at the very moment that 
she has become an active world power again, Soviet Russia 
is weaker than she has been for a good many years. It is not 
within the scope of this article to discuss the Five-Year 
Plan ; suffice it, then, to mention that not one of the aims the 
Plan set out to accomplish has become a reality. Individual 
industrial giants have been built, but at an uneconomic cost 
and they function badly ; the agricultural situation is such 
that once again there is a famine in Russia, this time not 
owing to a drought, however, but solely and entirely as a 
result of the Soviets’ crazy and inhuman treatment of the 
peasants. “ Socialism ” has most certainly not been estab- 
lished or even approached. Ample proof for these statements 
can be found daily in the Soviet Press itself. These enormous 
sheets, which are constantly being filled with decrees, instruc- 
tions, threats, pathetic appeals, admonitions and exhorta- 
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tions—all of which are based on facts—and on the other hand 
verbose boasts of achievements—which are usually com- 
pletely vague—these Soviet papers can be rightly said to 
sum up the Five-Year Plan in one word: Failure. 

The internal difficulties created for the Soviet Government 
by the application of their “ General Line” and the failure 
of the Plan are overwhelming. It is a question of saving 
what they have got, and not of further economic and political 
experiments. They are swamped by an inefficient, corrupt 
and ever-growing communist bureaucracy—this is admitted 
by them. They have a starving peasant population, many 
sections of which are in open revolt. They have incompetent 
and unwilling workmen—unwilling because there is little or 
no reward for their labours, incompetent because party 
activity ranks higher than technical knowledge. And they 
are in great financial difficulties. This is certainly not a 
moment to pursue a vigorous foreign policy or to risk any 
foreign adventures. Peace must be bought at any price. 

But, as Litvinov quite rightly observed in his speech to the 
Central Executive Committee, the era of bourgeois pacifism 
in the world has come to an end. And Radek has further 
elucidated this statement of his chief in the article that 
appeared in the Jsvestia on New Year’s Day. ‘‘ Two world 
powers (i.e. Germany and Japan) are seeking by every 
possible means to alter that very fragile equilibrium, which 
developed after the war, both among the capitalistic powers 
themselves and between the capitalistic world and the first 
Socialist State (i.e. Soviet Russia).” Radek asks: Will the 
world pot start boiling immediately, or will this state be 
reached after a series of localised conflicts? and he himself 
believes in the first alternative. Thus, on the one hand it is 
true that Soviet Russia badly wants peace on account of its 
internal troubles and adjusts its foreign policy to the promo- 
tion of that end; and it is equally true that on the other 
hand the international situation appears to her leaders as 
very threatening. This time Stalin, Molotov, Litvinov, 
Radek and all others speak of the possibilities of war not as 
demagogues mentioning a favourite bogy, but as realists 
sensing a great danger. The realisation of this danger is as 
important a reason for their foreign policy as their domestic 
difficulties. 


Soviet Russia is threatened by war both from the West 
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and from the East. For nearly fifteen years the Soviets were 
Germany’s closest ally in the anti-Versailles or Revisionist 
block. It is an open secret that the treaty of Rapallo was 
very largely an instrument enabling the Germans to circum- 
vent or altogether evade their obligations of Versailles. The 
collaboration between Bolshevik Russia and Germany 
extended to every field of activity: political, military and 
economic. A substantial part of the money Germany raised 
abroad she poured into Soviet Russia who even now owes 
her about one thousand million gold marks. All this had a 
purpose, and was continued even after the advent of Hitler. 
In fact one of his earliest actions was to save Soviet Russia 
from bankruptcy by extending to her fresh credit facilities in 
Germany to the tune of two hundred million marks. Goer- 
ing’s outburst at the Leipzig trial that the Russians had 
better pay their bills is an indication that they are obviously 
not doing so or not on the scale Germany would like them to 
do. Repeatedly Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia have 
proclaimed that they are not concerned about each other’s 
internal affairs, and that there is no reason to alter anything 
in their old friendly relations. Yet these relations have 
rapidly undergone a great change for the worse. 

The Soviets would have accepted Hitler, as they accept 
Mustafa Kemal or Mussolini; in fact they openly prefer 
fascist Dictators to ‘slimy socialists,” liberals and demo- 
crats. But, economically speaking, Germany is no longer ina 
position to offer them much. And, politically speaking, they 
realise that Nazi Germany means war. They did not mind 
being in the revisionist camp as long as it was merely talking 
against Versailles. But now, when it may well take action 
against it, they are determined not to be involved. But the 
threat of war is not limited to the Versailles aspect at all. 
Despite the desire of certain influential circles to continue 
friendly business relations with the Soviets at any price, it is 
obvious that the Bolsheviks are not congenial to Nazi 
Germany. 

Furthermore, however crazy Hugenberg’s London memo- 
randum on the colonisation of Russia may be, whatever 
excuses the Nazi Government may as yet be making to the 
Soviets, there is every reason to believe that the idea has 
_many supporters both in Germany and outside of it. Hitler’s 
references to Russia in “ Mein Kampf” are not very different 
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from the notorious memorandum. Rosenberg’s statements 
in the Press are in the same key. The repeated assurances that 
Germany hopes for no territorial aggrandisement on_her 
Western, i.e. French frontier, simultaneously with the claim 
for territorial expansion makes the choice of the direction 
fairly obvious. Once again Germany is thinking of a 
Ukranian adventure and once again the Kaiser’s “ own” 
Hetman Skoropadsky has emerged as a centre of these 
particular intrigues in Berlin. And one of the main planks of 
Hitler’s propaganda abroad, that he is saving the world from 
communism (which is of course absolutely untrue) meets 
with certain sympathies in many countries. There are also 
those who hope that by throwing the hungry German wolves 
an easy prey in the shape of Russia, they might buy off the 
Hitler danger as far as they themselves are concerned. 

These tendencies can be found even among the new friends 
of the Soviet Government, not to mention the fact that 
Hitler’s foreign policy meets at least partly with the approval 
of one of the Bolsheviks’ oldest friends—Mussolini. Again 
Poland, immediately after the signature of her pact of friend- 
ship with the Soviets, embarked on a policy of rapprochement 
with Nazi Germany. And Pilsudsky’s anti-Russian, anti- 
French and pro-German views are no secret. 

So much for the military danger with which Soviet Russia 
is faced on her Western frontier. In the Far East she is 
involved in an old and very acute conflict with Japan. The 
Japanese danger is even more imminent than the German one. 
For years Japan’s responsible statesmen have openly pro- 
claimed the need of expansion. It must, therefore, have been 
obvious to the Soviets that the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia was but a part of a larger and carefully calculated 
plan. And they must have known perfectly well that a far 
greater issue was involved than that of the Chinese-Eastern 
Railway, although that alone would be quite enough in view 
of the enormous importance of this line which connects the 
maritime province with the huge Siberian continent. The 
danger of the whole of Russia’s Pacific coast and adjacent 
territory being lost to the Manchurian and Japanese forces 
cannot have escaped the attention of so shrewd a group of 
men as the Soviet Government. Their reactions to all this 
were pitiful. First they tried to be friendly, even servile. 
Then they used very violent language and threatened but did 
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not take action. Japan on the other hand was showing grim 
determination and was answering Soviet words with military, 
political and diplomatic deeds. Moscow gradually talked less 
and less and yielded more and more. In the autumn of 1932 
Litvinov offered to Matsuoka as an alternative to Japan’s 
demand for Soviet recognition of an “independent ” Man- 
churia a “ non-aggression ” pact. Matsuoka turned this down 
and used very plain language. He did not trust these Soviet 
pacts, he said, for he saw no guarantee that even if the 
Soviets refrained from a military attack they would not drive 
Japan to starting a war first, either by means of an economic 
boycott or intensified communist propaganda (incidentally 
instructions to the latter effect have just been issued by the 
Communist International) ; and the Soviets had to accept all 
_ these humiliations. During the whole of 1933 they had to 
pursue a policy of abdication and capitulation towards Japan: 
it was obvious that they could not risk a war. But this also 
explains the new orientation of Soviet foreign policy. 

Thus the key to their friendship with Mussolini (despite the 
Communist International’s hysterical outbursts against fas- 
cism) is to be found in the influence the Duce is said to possess 
over Hitler. If he can stop Germany from attacking Russia— 
and that depends, after all, on the value Hitler attaches to 
the Duce’s friendship—then “ the government of the only 
Proletarian Revolution”? may well call the originator of 
fascism “the Saviour and Protector of Universal Peace.” 
The price is not too heavy for any service of this sort. Or 
again the new friendship with France is easily explained in 
the case of both governments by their fear of Nazi Germany. 
The de jure recognition by the U.S.A. and the unprecedented, 
really exceptional, concessions Litvinov has made to accel- 
erate it (no doubt, it would have come anyway) must be 
judged chiefly in the light of Japan’s threat both to Russian 
and American interests in the Far East. 

It is absurd to view this recognition from the commercial 
angle, for the world to-day has no illusions about trade with 
Russia. That bubble has been pricked by hard experience a 
long time ago. For in point of fact the Bolsheviks never buy : 
they take up credits, or else they sell, or else they export gold, 
which at the present moment they seem to be reluctant to do. 
But in the long run, although trade with Soviet Russia may 
benefit individual firms, industries or even communities, it 1s 
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always at the expense of the given State, which has to assume 
or guarantee the major part of these liabilities. The founda- 
tion of trade with Soviet Russia is a political and not an 
economic one, and political considerations may induce Roose- 
velt to put at Moscow’s disposal through one of his many 
organisations, some very large funds. Whether France will 
give the Bolsheviks credits is more doubtful. What the 
U.S.A. and France may hope to or will actually get out of 
all this, is a matter of conjecture. But the political signific- 
ance of the French and the American deals is certainly 
strengthening Moscow’s position v1s-d-vis its two most 
dangerous aggressors. 

Encouraged by prospects of American help, or possibly 
with the courage of despair, the Soviets have of late shown 
some determination towards at last resisting Japan. Molo- 
tov’s and Litvinov’s speeches, the Stalin interview, Radek’s 
articles and all the reports of responsible foreign corres- 
pondents in Soviet Russia, confirm that they consider a war 
with Japan as unavoidable and expect it in the very near 
future. In the case of an unpopular war there would bea great 
danger that the population once it was armed and mobilised 
might turn against them. But in a war against the partition 
of Russia, against German or Japanese expansion, this 
danger at least is considerably reduced. 

These internationalists, who have by means of their written 
Constitution abolished the very word “ Russia,” and created 
a perfectly fluid State that may absorb others or altogether 
dissolve, which is not even limited to a territory but is 
merely a Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—these inter- 
nationalists are by way of being constrained to pursue a 
national Russian policy. In trying to avoid war and the 
annexation of any part or parts of the unfortunate territory 
to which they themselves have done so much harm during 
the last sixteen years, the Bolsheviks are not merely trying to 
save their own necks. This may be their principal considera- 
tion. But they are also engaged in a much bigger battle. 
For, whatever course future Soviet foreign policy may take, 
such is the irony of fate that, having become an active 
member of the Comitas Gentium through their internal 
weakness, in their present attempts to preserve peace they 
are fighting for Russia. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


THE FUTURE AND PROSPECTS OF LIFE. 


NUMBER of eminent persons have recently indulged 

in speculations as to the future of life ; among them 

Bishop Barnes, the leader of the English Modernists. 
Does life, he has asked, exist upon other planets? If so, 
what are the possibilities of communication? What, again, 
of the future of life on this planet ? Is it dependent upon the 
matter of the planet in the sense that, when the material 
conditions which are suitable for life no longer obtain, life 
will cease to exist, or may it transcend the limitations 
imposed by its material environment and win for itself a 
complete emancipation from matter? These questions are 
perennial, yet each generation answers them differently in 
the light of the changing knowledge of its times. What is the 
answer of ours? 

The issues raised turn very largely upon the controversy 
between Materialism and Vitalism. According to Materialism, 
life is a product of material forces : it is only by the rarest of 
accidents that these forces have generated it upon the earth. 
From the point of view of physics the universe must be 
regarded as a fortuitous jumble of atoms which are destined 
to perform meaningless operations for a period and then to 
fall back into a dead and uniform world of cool radiation. Let 
us consider the facts. 

There are, first, facts relating to the insignificance of man’s 
planet. There is not, as astronomers used until recently to 
think, one system of stars, but many. Each of these systems 
came into being as the result of the gradual break-up of a 
spiral nebula, to which Sir James Jeans gives the name of 
“an island universe.”’ About two million such nebule are 
visible through the great 100-in. telescope at Mount Wilson, 
and Sir James Jeans quotes an estimate to the effect that the 
whole universe is about a thousand million times as big as the 
area of space visible through this telescope. Each spiral 
nebula contains enough matter to make a thousand millions 
of our suns. If a thousand million is multiplied by two million, 
and that again by a thousand million (the average number of 
the estimated stars in each nebula), then the resultant figure 
gives some indication of the probable number of stars in the 
universe. It is, Sir James Jeans estimates, “ probably some- 
thing like the total number of grains of sand on all the sea- 
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shores of the world! ” Now the sun is one such grain of sand ; 
yet the sun is a million times as big as the earth and three 
hundred thousand times as massive! 

In spite of this immense number of stars, space is almost 
empty. “If,” says Jeans, “ we place an apple in the centre 
of the earth and place a grape fruit, two more apples, two 
apricots and a currant in the six continents of the earth’s 
surface, we shall have a fairly good scale-model of the arrange- 
ment in space of our sun and its six nearest neighbours.” 
There is no reason to suppose that space as a whole is more 
densely crowded than the region adjacent to our sun; there 
is, indeed, some reason to suppose that large areas of space 
are less crowded. With regard to the size of space as a whole, 
we are told that light which takes a seventh of a second to 
travel round the earth takes ‘“ probably something like 
one hundred thousand million years to travel round the 
universe.” 

Secondly, there are facts showing the fortuitous character 
of life, and the rarity in the universe of the conditions in which 
alone we can suppose it to be possible. Life, as we know it, 
can occur only on those tiny specks of burnt-out ash which are 
planets. According to the tidal theory of the formation of 
planets, a necessary condition of the occurrence of a planetary 
system is the close approach of two stars in a certain condition 
of development. The odds against such an approach are very 
great. To quote Sir James Jeans again: ‘‘ Exact calculation 
demonstrates that, with the stars moving as they now are, 
in the neighbourhood of the sun, in a period of seven million 
years only about one star in a hundred thousand will approach 
near enough to another for the birth of a solar system to be 
possible, and even then there are odds of perhaps ten to one 
against a solar system actually being formed.” Thus the 
occurrence of a planetary system is an exceedingly rare 
accident, and the number of planets in the universe on which 
conditions even remotely approximating to those in which 
life, as we know it, is possible, is exceedingly small. We 
should have to visit thousands of millions of stars before 
finding a planetary system as recent as our own. Elsewhere 
Sir James Jeans estimates that the zones of the universe in 
which life, as we know it, is possible, added together, con- 
stitute only a thousand million-millionth of the whole of 
space. 
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_A third set of facts which point in the same direction are 
time facts. The life of our own planetary system judged in 
relation to an astronomical time scale is very short; the period 
of life upon the earth, judged in relation to a geological time- 
scale, is very short, and the period of human life, judged in 
relation to a biological time scale, is very short. To take the 
biological time scale alone, it is estimated that the past of life 
upon the earth, from its earliest appearance in the shape of 
specks of protoplasm floating in the tidal scum on the shores 
of the earth’s first seas, is roughly about twelve hundred 
million years. The past of human life from Neanderthal man 
up to the present day is about one million years ; of civilised 
human life, admitting as civilisations all doubtful cases, about 
three thousand. 

The cumulative effect of facts of this kind is to suggest that 
the occurrence of life is an unplanned accident in a funda- 
mentally lifeless universe. Taking the facts accumulated by 
science at their face value the only possible conclusion, in Sir 
James Jeans’s view, is that “ one tiny corner at least, and 
possibly several tiny corners of this universe of atoms has 
chanced to become conscious for a time, but was designed in 
the end, still under the action of blind mechanical forces, to 
be frozen out and again leave a lifeless world.” 

Now let us turn to the story of life on this planet, as 
recounted to us by the Materialist. For inconceivable zons 
of time the planet was lifeless. For something like twelve 
hundred million years there has been life. This life, he asserts, 
is the product of the same forces as those responsible for 
changes in the climate and consequential changes in the con- 
formation of the earth’s surface. Life, in fact, on this view, is 
an eddy, as scientists used to be fond of telling us, in the 
primeval slime. Once our planet was too hot and too moist 
to maintain life ; matter had not reached the stage of develop- 
ment necessary for its generation, and the earth was lifeless. 
As the central fires of the planet began to cool a crust was 
formed upon its surface, and, as the earth grew colder yet, this 
crust decayed, and out of the evil humours of its corruption 
bred life, much as a rotting cheese will breed maggots. Life, 
then, is a disease in the constitution of the earth, a product of 
rotting matter preying like a fungoid growth upon the planet 
on whose surface it crawls. ae 

This view is an unpleasant one, acceptable only to satirists 
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and cynics who like to think as lowly of man’s estate as the 
theologians think highly. But its implications must be 
seriously faced. If science is right, if life is really a product of 
material conditions, a chance passenger across a fundamen- 
tally alien and hostile environment, then, when the conditions 
are no longer suitable, life will disappear ; the passenger, in 
other words, will finish his pointless journey with as little noise 
and significance as, in the person of the amceba, he began it. 
For, just as the earth was once too hot and too moist to har- 
bour life, so it will one day grow too cold and too dry. When 
the sun goes out, a catastrophe that is ultimately bound to 
occur, mankind will have disappeared. The last inhabitants 
will be as destitute, as feeble, and as dull-witted as the first. 
They will have forgotten all the arts and all the sciences. They 
will huddle wretchedly in caves alongside the glaciers that 
roll their transparent masses over the remains of the cities 
where men now think and love and suffer and hope. One 
day the last survivor of the race will exhale to the un- 
friendly sky the last human breath, and our globe will go 
rolling on, bearing with it through the silent fields of space the 
ashes of humanity and the remnants of the Greek marbles 
frozen to its icy surface. So much for the future of life, if 
Materialism is right. 

The prospect is not attractive, and it is a relief to turn to 
the other alternative, which is that life is not a product of 
matter but is an independent force or stream of which, in 
common with all other living creatures, we are temporary 
individual expressions. 

The objection usually brought forward to this alternative is 
that life or mind, being an immaterial agency, cannot possibly 
influence matter. Either life is material, or it is not. If it is, 
we are thrown back on the materialist hypothesis, and the 
movements of small particles of matter are literally the only 
events that can take place in the universe. If it is not—and we 
are proposing for the moment to proceed on the assumption 
that Materialism is not true—then life must be immaterial. 
If it is immaterial, it will have none of the attributes of matter, 
neither weight, shape, size, mass nor occupancy of space, and 
its constituents will not be those which are analysable by 
chemistry and physics, molecules, elements and atoms, but 
will be the unconscious drives and urges which, presumably, 
make up the experience of the lowest type of organism, and 
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the stream of emotions, thoughts, hopes, wishes, desires and 
so forth which constitute consciousness, as we know it. But, 
it is asked, if life is so different from matter, mind from body, 
that the one possesses no single quality in common with the 
other, how can life enter into and animate matter ; and how 
can mind mould and influence body ? 

Because of the alleged impossibility of interaction, similes 
are suggested which purport to represent the soul or mind 
as a material emanation from or function of the body, depend- 
ent upon the body for its existence. Thus, Sir Arthur Keith 
has likened the soul to the flame of a candle, which goes out 
when the candle is burned. 

But such a simile begs the question at issue. If we must use 
material similes to illustrate the immaterial, let us think of the 
body as a portable wireless set which receives wireless waves. 
Now nobody would contend that, because the water and other 
substances in the batteries were used up, the wireless waves 
previously intercepted were no longer there ; or that, because 
the set had ceased to record them, the waves had ceased to be. 
Since wireless waves are the most immaterial kind of material 
thing that we know, this metaphor, while it cannot be 
pressed, is much more appropriate than that of the candle 
flame. Let us suppose, then, that there is an element in the 
human make-up which, to use a non-committal word, we will 
call the psychic factor, which is other than and additional to 
the material body. This element, we will suppose, uses and 
directs the matter of which the body is composed to further 
its purposes, playing upon it much as the fingers of a skilled 
pianist play upon his instrument, and employing the brain as 
its organ of communication. The brain, on this assumption, 
will be like a telephone exchange: it transmits messages 
which it does not originate. There comes a time when the 
telephone exchange is damaged or wears out and ceases to 
work. When this happens we say that there is death. 

On this assumption, then, life must be conceived aso an 
activity other than matter, using matter for its own purposes. 
Though it may be everywhere indissolubly associated with 
matter now, it does not follow on this view that it was neces- 
sarily always so associated. It may have been smuggled, as 
it were, into the material universe at a definite point of 
history when some corner of the universe had reached a stage 
of development at which it was capable of receiving it. It is a 
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fact that this planet was at one timea mass of molten material, 
of glowing gas upon which the existence of life, as we know it, 
would have been impossible. I have commented above upon 
the rarity of the conditions in which life can appear in the 
existing universe. Even upon the earth life is possible only 
within a narrow layer or stratum a few miles thick. It is to 
all intents and purposes tied to the surface of the earth. It 
cannot penetrate more than a mile or so below its surface, nor 
exist more than a few miles above it. These facts are admitted, 
and are generally, as we have seen, claimed as evidence for 
Materialism. But the claim is by no means necessitated. 
What we know is that life is only found in association with 
matter at acertain stage. This may be because life is a product 
of matter, as Materialism asserts; but the fact is also com- 
patible with the view that life is an independent activity 
which is only able to make use of matter at a certain stage ; 
that, in short, there are only certain kinds of chemical com- 
binations which will take the current of life, just as there are 
only certain kinds of metal which will take the current of 
electricity. Life has, therefore, on this view, to wait until the 
matter of which the earth is composed, developing in accord- 
ance with the laws of physics, had reached conditions suitable 
for its reception before it could make its appearance on the 
planet. 

The point is of interest in connection with the researches 
upon which bio-chemists are engaged in connection with the 
production of protoplasm—that is to say, the material stuff 
of which living organisms are constructed. Many of the 
organic compounds found in living organisms, or secreted by 
them—such as urea, sugar, or starch—can already be manu- 
factured in the laboratory. Hence it is said that, if we could 
continue the manufacture of these organic compounds until 
we had made a mass of protoplasm, and could subject the 
protoplasm to suitable treatment, we might expect it to 
exhibit the phenomena of living organisms. As to the likeli- 
hood of this development, I am not competent to express an 
opinion. It is important, however, to emphasise the fact that 
its realisation would in no sense be tantamount to the creation 
of life. What I have suggested is that the material universe, 
at first lifeless, in course of time reached a stage suitable for 
the reception of life. Now, there is obviously no reason why 
a stage of development which was once arrived at by natural 
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means in the past should not be effected by human agency in 
the future. Yet, even so, it is not life that would be manu- 
factured by chemists, but only the material which is capable 
of receiving it. To identify the manufacture of synthetic 
protoplasm, which began to behave like a living creature, 
with the creation of life would be like saying that the builder 
who constructed a house had created the tenants who pro- 
ceeded to occupy it. 

On this view we shall think of the evolution of life as a 
continuing process, each species rising to higher levels and 
qualities of life on the shoulders of its predecessors. The path 
of evolution is littered with the debris of life’s past experi- 
ments, and it may well be that, unless we learn to behave 
ourselves better in the future than we have done in the past, 
we shall be sent to join the mesozoic reptiles on the evolu- 
tionary scrapheap. For there is no reason to suppose that life 
in us has reached its final form. 

Consider again the time scale upon which life’s operations 
are conducted! Life’s past in this planet is, as we have seen, 
generally reckoned at about twelve hundred million years, 
man’s past at about one million. Represent this million years 
by a month, and the whole past history of civilisation works 
out at about seven or eight hours; while, on the same scale, 
the period during which we may expect our planet to remain 
habitable is a hundred thousand years. 

This means that life has about 1,200,000,000,000 years in 
which to conduct its operations. Can we suppose, with this. 
vast tract of time in prospect, that the human race will be 
life’s last experiment merely because it is its latest, that man 
will remain for all time the instrument best fitted to carry 
evolution forward, and that life will not be able to overcome 
its present humiliating dependence on a material body? 

To sum up the foregoing, we may say that if life is ultimately 
material in origin, then it is dependent upon a certain condi- 
tion of matter for its continued existence. Life on this view is 
doomed in advance, and its progress is a progress to extinction. 
If, on the other hand, life is an independent activity which 
makes use of matter, then the destruction of our planet, and 
even the reduction of the whole universe to a uniform condi- 
tion of radiation, is very far from involving the destruction of 
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STANDARD PRICES IN AGRICULTURE. 
ifs will, I think, be admitted that Mr. Walter Elliott, the 


present Minister of Agriculture, is a remarkable man. He 

has, with a considerable measure of success, taken a course 
that I suspect to be unique in the history of a modern demo- 
cratic State. Having apparently satisfied himself of the 
fundamental soundness of the agricultural marketing policy, 
based on standard prices, the control of imports and the 
more scientific organisation of distribution, recommended for 
adoption by the Rural Reconstruction Association, he pro- 
ceeded, without wasting time in explaining in detail what he 
was about, to secure its adoption piecemeal and by indirect 
methods. By this procedure, dangerous as it was, for it 
involved many errors in detail, he not only managed to evade 
the criticism of the very large number of influential people 
who habitually attack any ideas with which they are not 
familiar, but also succeeded in escaping the all-powerful 
opposition of that group of financiers who, concerned in the 
production of food in other countries, have blocked for genera- 
tions any attempt to revive British agriculture. Only when 
the nation was irrevocably committed to his policy did the 
Minister make it clear that his object was to secure a com- 
plete revival of agriculture and incidentally to find employ- 
ment for some I,000,000 more workers on the land. As an 
outcome of this procedure it came about that few people 
outside that Association and the officials of the Ministry have 
had, until recently, more than a vague idea of what exactly 
was his policy and his object. Even now most people are 
puzzled and inclined to take the view that we are embarking 
on an entirely new policy; in fact we are returning to the 
traditional English methods of controlling trade—a point 
which it is important to understand if we are to see both the 
problem and the policy in their true proportions. On this 
historic aspect then something may well be said. 

Up to the end of the Tudor period, and to some extent for 
two hundred years later, national policy was directed to 
securing the largest possible measure of stability of prices. 
Nevertheless it must be realised that there was no universal 
practice of price-fixing—it was the dominating idea rather 
than the dominating practice—and to a considerable extent 
prices, particularly in agriculture, must have vacillated as 
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they have done in modern times, though to a less degree. 
Moreover, even when prices were fixed, they were, in a large 
number of cases, fixed by producers’ Guilds, in somewhat 
the same way as prices of such things as cigarettes and patent 
medicines are fixed to-day by producers and producers’ 
associations. There seems, however, to be this difference be- 
tween the early and the present practice, that in earlier days 
a local or other authority might intervene to lower prices if 
they appeared to be excessive. Market Committees, repre- 
senting or at least supposed to represent the interests of pro- 
ducers and consumers, also fixed prices. It is this exact prac- 
tice of fixing prices by an independent Committee that has 
been revived in the milk trade. Magistrates, Justices of the 
Peace and local authorities had also powers for dealing with 
prices, whilst on occasions the State intervened and prices 
might be fixed by Royal Proclamation or by the direct action 
of Parliament. A price list, issued by Edward VI “ in Council,” 
dealt with corn, oxen, cows, sheep and pigs and so on down 
to geese, capons, hens, chickens and eggs. To-day again we 
find the State, through Parliament, intervening directly to 
fix agricultural prices. This widespread practice of price- 
fixing was supplemented by the law, which severely punished 
dealers in produce, who when caught might be fined, im- 
prisoned, put into the pillory or driven out from the town in 
which they lived: they might also, I believe, be excom- 
municated by the Church. The producers’ Guilds also 
endeavoured to support their price-fixing regulations by con- 
trol of supplies, whilst in agriculture legislation was directed 
to equalising supply and demand by the regulation of over- 
seas trade, encouraging importations of food products when 
there was a shortage and exportation when there was a surplus. 

All these rules, regulations and legislative acts seem to 
have been consciously or unconsciously inspired by three 
clear-cut ideas: (1) The fixing of standard scales of prices ; 
(2) some measure of control of overseas and local trade; (3) 
a control, through punishment of dealers and otherwise, over 
distribution. Economic problems change very little, as we 
see if we peruse the Report and Declaration of Policy adopted 
by the Policy Committee of the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
ture in 1930. It dealt with the same three points under the 
headings of Standard Prices, Control of Food Imports and 
Scientific Organisation of Distribution. This document, 
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though it was obviously prepared without reference to the 
history of the problem, might, save for its phraseology, have 
been drawn up by a fourteenth century schoolman. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries all traditional 
ideas on these subjects were slowly weakening, and their 
actual dissolution came during the second half of the latter 
century. It may then illuminate the present position if we try 
to recapture the mood and occurrences of that time of dissolu- 
tion. We find many adherents to the traditional view, which 
was based, according to Lord Kenyon in his well-known 
judgment in the case of The King v. Rusby, on the Common 
Law of the land, accepted, as he affirms, without question by 
the Courts since Saxon times. No one was to come between 
producer and consumer to lower the price to the former or 
raise it to the latter. There were to be no two prices for the 
same article. The miller and baker and others concerned in 
converting raw produce into food had a right to charge for 
their services and so no doubt had the retailer and trans- 
porter: but sales in open market and elsewhere had to be 
carried through at the customary price, the “‘ just price ” of 
the schoolmen. It was as evil a thing, in the view of the tradi- 
tionalists, to sell below the common price as to sell above it. 
Recently the Milk Board, returning to the earlier practice, 
fined a man {50 for selling milk at 4d. and $d. a quart, instead 
of 6d., the common price of the neighbourhood. This action 
caused considerable sensation, not only among agriculturists, 
but also in the Press; and there was some condemnation. In 
the latter half of the eighteenth century such action would 
hardly have been noticed, and if it had been, it would have 
excited, save amongst a few intellectuals, general approval. 
The common man would have said that the salesman who 
had charged below the common price had sinned against com- 
mon law and custom : he had got what he deserved. 

It must not be supposed that the practice of that time con- 
formed to the traditional outlook of the common man. There 
were no doubt plenty of people, dealers and money-lenders, 
buying and selling below and above the common price and so 
making a profit: indeed, in 1800 we find the Recorder of 
Dublin in his charge to the Grand Jury referring to the 
mischievous operations of dealers as being ‘“‘ unbounded and 
universal.” But for all that they represented in the minds of 
the people the forces of evil, and when they managed to evade 
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the law and get off with the spoil, the farmers, at any rate, 
were indignant. Thus much for the traditional outlook. 

There was also then emerging an entirely different school 
of thought that had secured for itself the label of “‘ The New 
Enlightenment.” In the sacred name of liberty members of 
this school put forward the view that all price regulations, 
and control over dealers which went with regulation, ought 
to be abolished. “ Dealers,” had said a proclamation issued 
by George III in 1766, “are oppressors of the poor and 
enemies of their country.” “ Dealers,” on the other hand, 
said Adam Smith, “are no more to be feared than witch- 
craft ”; no doubt this writer reflected the view of the intel- 
lectuals concerned in securing the removal of restrictions on 
trade and on prices. The intellectual fallacy that lay beyond 
the teaching of Adam Smith and his school had not, at that 
time, been detected : but many people may well have agreed 
with a contemporary writer who declared that “ ingenious 
theories ought not to be hastily adopted at the expense of the 
experiences of ages.” 

The controversy between the traditionalists and the 
adherents of the New Enlightenment went on in very lively 
form until the very end of the century, by which time it had 
shrunk until it concerned itself with little else but the position 
of the dealers. Parliament to some extent supported the view 
of the newly enlightened and repealed laws against dealers. 
The law courts said no repeal of laws affected the situation 
and relying on common law vindictively punished dealers 
when caught. Indeed, even as late as 1796 a man who bought 
and sold 1414 quarters of oats in Odney market and made a 
variance in price for his own benefit of 17s. 6d. in all, about 
14d. a quarter, was fined {200 and sent to prison for a fort- 
night. Finally in 1800 Pitt came over to the side of the dealers 
and made a declaration in Parliament to that effect: there- 
after prosecutions for dealing became fewer and fewer. This 
special controversy was then replaced by discussions over 
Free Trade and Protection, which closed in its turn with a 
victory for the Free Traders. 

From the time of the introduction of Free Trade prices 
were left to take care of themselves. The view put forward in 
support of this action was somewhat as follows. Prices, it was 
- thought, interlocked with supply and demand, on which they 
depended, whilst such vacillations as took place would regu- 
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late automatically this supply and demand ; as a result both 
prices and supply and demand would automatically adjust 
themselves, controlled by economic laws. It did not seem to 
have occurred to these theorists that many things affected 
prices besides supply and demand nor that other things 
affected supply and demand besides prices. Cobden, impressed 
by the case put forward, went so far as to prophesy that the 
price of wheat would settle down to about 45s. a quarter, a 
reasonable figure for that time. But in fact the price of wheat 
ran up to Ioos. in 1847 and thereafter for some forty years 
vacillated between about 80s. and 3os., finally running down 
in the nineties of the last century to 17s. 6d., and thereafter 
slightly rising. Prices in all other agricultural produce varied 
in the same way. Prices also varied even on the same day, | 
as they do to-day in the different markets of the country — 
and even in the same market from hour to hour. As a general 
result farming became a gamble and almost every branch of 
agriculture was ruined in turn by a collapse in prices. There 
was as a rule a subsequent revival, until we come to the years 
1930-33 when almost all branches were ruined, for by the 
accident of fate all prices fell together. 

In the first decade of the present century an active agitation 
broke out to return to the old system of a stabilised or, as it 
was then called, a “ just price.” Supported to some extent by 
agriculturists, this movement secured the immediate opposi- 
tion of political leaders of all parties, whether they were 
Conservatives, Liberals or Socialists. This opposition was 
explained by a well-known Liberal agricultural Member of 
Parliament by an illuminating remark. “If,” he said, 
“people were to think in such terms, they would vote for 
none of us.” There was, of course, much rather haphazard 
price-fixing during the War, and the standard price for sugar 
beet was thereafter established. Then after the War the 
whole problem began to be reconsidered. We find the Rural 
Reconstruction Committee reporting in 1925 in favour of 
standard prices as the basis of a policy of agricultural revival, 
and the Rural Reconstruction Association, founded in the 
following year, has since carried on an extensive and extremely 
skilful propaganda in favour of this system. In 1929 there 
began a widespread change of opinion on this subject amongst 
leaders of thought. This change of opinion was reflected in a 
series of statutes passed in 1931, 1932 and 1933, all of which 
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dealt, directly or indirectly, with the price problem. The Act 
passed in 1931 was followed by the introduction of a standard 
price for hops. The 1932 Act secured a standard price for 
wheat. The 1933 Acts made it possible, by a somewhat 
tortuous procedure such as politicians affect, to introduce 
standard prices for all agricultural produce by degrees, and 
of this tortuous procedure advantage is now being taken. 
The object of this legislation is to secure for the British 
farmer a first claim on the home market at a fair price, 
through price-fixing, supplemented by control of imports 
and the more scientific organisation of distribution and other 
methods directed to maintain, so far as possible, a continuous 
equalisation of supply and demand. 

We may now consider what is the best way of adopting this 
standard price system. Probably the best method is the 
appointment of price-fixing Committees. Such Committees, 
which must, of course, be free from political control, should 
in approaching the subject carefully consider the effect of 
any particular price or scale of prices on our national life. 
The interests of producer, consumer and the nation have to be 
reconciled so far as possible. In dealing at the present time, 
for example with agriculture, price-fixing Committees would 
naturally first consider the immediate need of sustaining the 
industry in a high state of efficiency and of providing a good 
living for those who conduct it, thus enabling a reasonably 
high rate of wages to be paid for labour—matters of great 
importance, since it is fairly obvious that from the pur- 
chasing power of agriculturists, so created, come our best 
hopes for the permanent revival of city industry. They 
would also have to consider the need of providing a sufficient 
margin of profit, firstly to make possible a rapid extension of 
the industry, needed not only to increase the nation’s wealth, 
but for the absorption of our unemployed—at least half of 
whom may be attributed to the agricultural decadence—and 
secondly, to make possible the progressive reduction of the 
heavy debts that burden almost all farmers to-day. In 
_ considering such issues, they would have to take account 
also of the interests of the consumers, for it is obvious that 
retail prices should not be raised unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Such matters having been considered, it would be 
the duty of the Committees to promulgate a price-list, to be 
revised from time to time as experience dictates. That 
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price-fixing should be based on a sound theory is a matter of 
great importance; to-day under the Government schemes 
prices appear to be fixed without any guiding principle. 
Standard prices, like all the other proposals of the modern 
constructive school of economic thought, rest on a philoso- 
phy of life different from that which is common to-day. 
Philosophy and its practical application to life make very 
little appeal to the British mind. One may try, however, to 
explain the practical importance of the system. From the 
point of view of the agriculturists the standard price system 
will make their industry solvent, not only temporarily, but 
permanently. The farmer, knowing that his market is 
reasonably secure and so free from the constant anxiety which 
is the curse of the farmer’s life, will turn from the study of 
markets to the study of production. It will be his interest to 
go straight ahead, since the more he produces, the better he 
will do. He will create more and more wealth and absorb 
more and more workers and so serve the national interest. 
The middlemen if scientifically organised will no longer make 
it their primary interest to purchase at the lowest and sell at 
the highest price: they will be concerned with distribution 
and it will be their main interest to carry distribution through 
in the best and cheapest possible way: the cost of distribu- 
tion and conversion of raw products into food might indeed 
well be reduced from sixty per cent. of the retail price, 
the present computed average, to forty per cent., and the 
difference might be divided between producer and consumer, 
The consumer’s position would also be improved. Though he 
would be deprived of the occasional opportunity of buying 
food at a price below the cost of production and transport, 
his price would be reasonably certain—it might indeed in its 
turn be standardised—and would no doubt on the average be 
below the recent average price taken over a series of years. 
In outline these are the main permanent benefits that 
one may expect from the introduction of the standard price 
system. The supporters of these proposals also claim that if 
these methods were adopted, it would be possible to employ 
in agriculture and closely related industries some 1,350,000 
more individuals, whilst the purchasing power of these 
individuals might in turn provide work in the towns for 
perhaps half that number. Two millions of the unemployed 
could thus be absorbed and a saving of perhaps [100,000,000 
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a year in doles and other payments secured. There is a final 
point to be made. With a view to creating a permanent 
condition of security for agriculture, impervious to trade 
slumps and economic crises, we should be making a complete 
turn-over from a system based on vacillating prices to 
another based on standard prices. The ultimate advantage 
to the nation may be very great, but it is important to 
recognise that in making the change we may become involved 
in difficulties and also in considerable costs. We must make 
provision for the costs of reconstruction. Subsidies may be 
necessary and this contingency must be faced. It is suggested 
that it would pay the country well, for the purpose of installing 
this new system and bringing it into working order, to allocate 
temporarily to agriculture a small proportion, say twenty 
per cent. of the savings to be effected by the reduction of the 
costs of the unemployment that arises specifically out of the 
agricultural decadence. It may be said in defence of this 
proposal that we shall thus be subsidising employment instead 
of as now, subsidising unemployment. 
MontacvuE Forpuam. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITIONGOF 
GERMANY. 


ITLER’S achievement of power was in no small degree 

due to his far-reaching economic promises to the 

German electorate. A proportion of this electorate 
supported him on account of what was a truly ambitious 
and socialist programme. It is now almost a year since he 
and National Socialism rode to power on these promises, 
and thus enough time has gone by in these days of greatly 
accelerated economic evolution to be able to ask, in all 
fairness, for a balance-sheet. One strange fact is immedi- 
ately apparent. Politically, he has kept many of the promises 
he made, even though they had disastrous effects upon the 
prestige of Germany as a civilised nation. Economically, 
hardly one of the promises made has been fulfilled, and it will 
be seen that the half-hearted attempt to keep some of them 
was soon abandoned after resulting in a chaotic dislocation 
of the commercial and industrial machine. 

The most important feature in the National Socialist 
programme (the propagation of which gave Hitler many 
million followers) is point thirteen of the official programme, 
which was declared in section 2 of the Constitution of the 
Party to be unalterable for all time. It says simply: “ We 
demand nationalisation of all businesses which have been 
up to the present formed into companies (trusts).” To all 
competent observers who knew that the head of the most 
important German trust, Thyssen, had provided the Nazis, 
within two days, with three and a half million marks for the 
Presidential Elections in 1932 alone, it was obvious that Hitler 
could hardly attempt to put point thirteen of his ambitious 
programme into practice. In fact, the investments of Thyssen 
and other German industrialists in the party have proved to 
be very good indeed. This is best illustrated by the following 
symptomatic facts. During the first days of the Briining 
administration, the Reich, to save the Steel Trust from bank- 
ruptcy, had taken over half the capital of the holding company 
of the German Steel Trust. Thus Thyssen and private capital- 
ism had completely lost control over Germany’s most impor- 
tant industry. The first thing Hitler did when he came to 
power was to merge this holding company with a number of 
other absolutely valueless companies which existed more or 
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less only on paper, but which belonged to the Thyssen group, 
In the new amalgamation the Reich controls less than 20 per 
cent. of the capital. Thus Hitler handed back to private 
control what Briining had acquired for the Reich to be 
administered for the common good. It is impossible to expect 
that he should put that part of his programme into practice 
which is diametrically opposed to the interests of those who 
have oiled, in fact kept going, the party machine before their 
achievement of power. Thus we have also point seventeen 
in the programme, which says: ‘‘We demand land reform 
suitable to our national requirements, confiscation without 
compensation of land for communal purposes, and the 
abolition of interest on land loans.” Although it must be 
admitted that the Minister for Agriculture attempted to put 
some of these reforms into practice, and in fact gave to 
German peasants a new and official social status, there is not 
a single estate in East Prussia, Pomerania, or anywhere else, 
which has been confiscated in order that it might be split up 
into small homesteads for the unemployed. 

Throughout 1933 we had a number of very optimistic 
official declarations about the economic development, emanat- 
ing mainly from the Minister of Propaganda. Comments made 
by foreign observers have hitherto been largely a matter of 
guess-work. This was unavoidable in view of the fact that no 
reliable statistics have been available. Even to-day the avail- 
able statistics are comparatively few, and many of them are 
not above suspicion. Great claims are made as regards the 
solving of the unemployment problem. The statistics of the 
German Free Trade Unions give for the beginning of 1933 the 
following figures : workers, employees and domestic servants, 
20,832,000. If we deduct about 300,000 for sick people 
unable to work, we see that the labour market offered, in 
January 1933, 20,532,000 hands able to work. According 
to the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung, the Reich Sickness 
Insurance Institute had, on May 25th, 13,170,000 paying 
members who had employment ; on June 25th, 13,185,000 ; 
and on September 25th, 13,403,000. If we add to this figure 
the visible unemployment, as shown by the Reich Labour 
Exchange statistics to have amounted on September 15th to 
4,828,000, we have accounted altogether for 18,231,000 
people out of the labour market which offers the hands of 
20,532,000 people. The difference between these two figures 
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is accounted for by invisible unemployment. The Institut 
fiir Konjunkturforschung accounts, on August 3rd, for 
approximately 2,000,000 invisible unemployed. But even 
this figure gives only part of the invisible unemployment, for 
it does not contain the figures with regard to the invisible 
unemployment in the middle classes, the traders, shop- 
keepers, insurance agents, commercial travellers, etc., who 
easily make up for the remaining 301,000. Altogether this 
means that in September 1933 the visible and invisible unem- 
ployment in Germany amounted, as far as fairly reliable 
statistics go, to 7,129,000 people. It may be added that 
invisible unemployment in the middle classes amounts to 
considerably more than 300,000 people. It is generally 
accepted that about 11,000,000 Germans belong to what is 
commonly called the middle classes. Of these more than 
1,000,000 have to-day no income at all. This million is made 
up of the above-mentioned small shopkeepers, insurance 
agents, agents and traders of small but independent existence, 
who have been the victims of the ever-increasing rationalisa- 
tion and centralisation of business into the hands of the big 
combines, as well as the several hundred thousand Marxists, 
Catholics, Socialists, Jews and Pacifists, who have lost their 
jobs in civil and public life as a result of the change of régime, 
and who furthermore are cut off from all form of relief and do 
not figure in any unemployment statistics. It thus appears 
that there are at least 8,000,000 people in Germany not 
earning their living or doing any constructive work. 

All this would also be an explanation of the remarkable 
difference between the German Free Trade Union statistics, 
which show from January to the end of November 1933 a 
decrease in unemployment of 1-8 per cent., and the statistics 
of the Ministry of Propaganda, which allege a decrease of no 
less than 16 per cent. These official statistics are in fact 
nothing else but the result of a wangling which can lead only 
superficial observers astray. The statistics concerning persons 
receiving public charity are an example. These official figures 
speak of the decrease of 35,000 persons, or I*4 per cent. for 
the fiscal year 1932-3. Since at the same time the number of 
persons receiving charity classified as “ in dire need ” rose by 
75,000 persons, it means that there was in reality a total 
increase of 40,000 public charity recipients. The figures for 
the third quarter of 1933 are 38,000 and 88,000, or a total 
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increase of 50,000. This is fairly typical of the statistics of the 
Minister of Propaganda, and it may be added that the alleged 
16 per cent. decrease in unemployment is reduced to absurdity 
by the fact that the total working income of the German 
workers, employees and domestic servants amounted in the 
third quarter of 1933 to 6:8 milliards of marks, which is only 
4 per cent. higher than that of the same period in the preceding 
year. Another significant fact is the difference between the 
number of people who contribute to the unemployment 
insurance and the number of people who pay membership 
fees to the Reich Sickness Institute. As we have seen, the 
Reich Sickness Insurance Institute had, in September 1933, 
13,403,000 members as compared with 9,800,000 people who, 
according to the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung, contri- 
buted during the third quarter of 1933 to the Reich Unem- 
ployment Insurance. The difference between these two 
figures can be accounted for by 1,000,000 Hitler Storm Troops 
and Steel Helmets and the Reichswehr. 

The *‘ voluntary ” Labour Corps are in the official statistics 
as employed people, that is to say the Reich pays their mem- 
bership fee due to the Reich Sickness Insurance Institute, but 
does not make the contribution due to the Reich Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Institute which is made by all other employed 
people. It is naturally a matter of opinion whether the Storm 
Troops should be regarded as employed people; certain it 
is that they do not do any constructive work, and their 
sole occupation is exercising on parade grounds. If we put 
these people on the unemployment list we would reach the 
appalling figure of at least 9,000,000 unemployed in the third 
Reich. 

Those of us who oppose the idea of Hitlerism, on account of 
the principles of neo-barbarism for which it stands, reserved 
judgment until the opportunity had come to see some of the 
results of the Nazi economic policy. We intended to under- 
stand and tried to make allowances for the terrible suffering, 
moral and physical, to which the German people had been 
subjected for two decades, and thus hoped that the sacrifice 
of all those accepted decencies of civilised life which Nazi-ism 
had ordered might at a later date be more justified by the 
economic results achieved. Unfortunately, this hope has been 
in vain, at least as far as the year 1933 and the immediate 
perspectives of the German economic situation are concerned. 
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This is fatal for Germany, as well as for the rest of the 
world. Particularly the policy of the Reichsbank now directed 
by Dr. Schacht has been the cause of much embarrassment to 
foreign investors in German securities as well as competitors 
with German industries. This is due to the fact that the 
Reichsmark has been inflated in effect by more than 30 per 
cent.; for it is possible to buy German marks out of the 
blocked mark accounts of frozen foreign credits in Germany, 
in London, Amsterdam, Paris and New York, at a discount 
varying from 25 to 40 per cent. This naturally has enabled 
German industries and trade to do some effective and unfair 
dumping, which severely affects English manufacturers and 
exporters. 

In the last week of December the City of London found it 
necessary to request the Government to intervene on behalf 
of British holders of German bonds. The British Government 
saw itself forced to address a strongly worded note to Germany 
protesting against the high-handed and arbitrary policies of 
Dr. Schacht. The President of the Reichsbank, without even 
entering into negotiations with the creditors, had informed 
them that Germany did not intend to pay the interest on: 
foreign obligations as before, and would decide for herself 
what percentage she could afford to pay. This decision was 
unwarranted in view of the fact that the Balance of Payments 
had been greatly relieved by Germany’s dumping and by the 
actual depreciation of the mark. 

What ultimately will happen to the Dawes and Young 
obligations apparently nobody dares to predict, although the 
scramble to get rid of them at any reasonable discount is still 
going on at this moment in all financial centres of the world. 
All other figures which are available now, and have been 
available during the year 1933, show the declining trend of 
activities in all spheres of industry and commerce. Tax 
receipts have fallen by 15 per cent. during the last six months, 
and the income of the Reichsbahn has declined by 17-5 per 
cent. during the first six months of 1933. In the third quarter 
of 1933 there were 22-3 per cent. fewer foreign visitors than in 
the same period of the preceding year. The aggregate business 
in the retail trades in the third quarter of 1933 was 7°5 per 
cent. less than the same period of 1932. The Reich Ministry 
for Posts and Telegraphs reported in December a fall of more 
than 100,000,000 marks in the postal income of 1933 as 
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compared with 1932. The coal output in 1933 is about 
1,000,000 tons less than in 1932. The total coal stock on the 
dumps was already, in July, 12-5 per cent. higher as compared 
with the same months in the preceding year. By December 
1933 there were, in spite of the decreased output, some 
18,000,000 tons of coal, coke and brickets on German dumps, 
which is about one-third more than in 1932. Indeed, every 
figure published during 1933 illustrates the worsening of the 
general situation of the Reich as well as that of the individual 
German. There has been, for example, from April Ist to 
July 31st, 1933, a fall of about 95,000,000 marks in the 
income of the Reich in taxes and customs receipts as com- 
pared with the same months in 1932. Here it is important 
to note that the fall in ownership and traffic taxes was 
particularly high, and that the decrease amounted to 
about 80,000,000 marks, while the income from customs 
receipts fell only 15,000,000 marks, in spite of a general 
decrease in imports. The rise of retail prices continues at a 
rate which is out of proportion to raw material prices. While 
according to the Frankfurter Zeitung the rise in the retail 
price-index amounted in the last quarter of 1933 to nearly 
IO per cent., the rise in raw materials was less than 2-6 per 
cent. Thus we have the depreciation of the purchasing power 
of the consumer and increased profits for the producers. The 
statistics of the Reich Ministry of Finance again, as an 
interesting comment upon the unemployment situation, 
showed already by August, 1933, a fall of income-tax receipts 
from wage-earners of 6-5 million marks. 

Statistics about particular industries and trades published 
during 1933 by such authorities as the Chambers of Com- 
merce, industrial organisations and trade papers, show the 
same situation, namely that economically no progress has 
been made. In the election days of January 1933 the Nazis 
boasted that “‘ the fact that they did not have a programme 
was their greatest asset,” and indeed they have tried very 
hard to make the best of it during 1933, with the above- 
described results. We thus come to ask what Nazi economics 
really are, for the programme of their party has not indicated 
it. The newer German economists like Dr. Leibrock have said 
that Nazi economics are Spenglerian in interpretation. This 
means that Nazi economists believe that there is no such thing 
as economic evolution, but that there exist a number of self- 
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contained economic entities or units. They then proceed to 
argue that the orbit of German political influence must 
embrace the area over which the German economic unit 1s 
supposed to exist. They thus hope for a Third Empire which 
extends from the Baltic to the Alps economically independent 
of the outside world These are the ultimate ends in view. 
How they are going to be accomplished is beyond ordinary 
imagination, save that the attempt must involve a complete 
repudiation of all German obligations, governmental, munict- 
pal and private, and a general lowering of the living standard 
of every individual in Central Europe. 

All these developments and ideas tend to create an atmo- 
sphere fraught with political complications. They present a 
challenge to the rest of the world, particularly since the 
German Government has to provide shock-absorbers for 
reactions due to economic distress by an ambitious foreign 
policy. Germany contends that she is the strategical centre 
of the “‘strong economic unit, Middle Europe,” and is deter- 
mined to apply the Spenglerian interpretation of economics 
to practical politics. Thus all through 1933 constant propa- 
ganda was kept up on the borders of the Saar, Luxembourg, 
Holland, Denmark and Switzerland to let Nazi ideas filter 
through into these countries. Active financial support is given 
by the Ministry of Propaganda to Nazi organisations which 
are founded within these countries. It is reckoned that the 
influence of these organisations will spread and eventually be 
met by the ever-increasing influence from without, and so 
bring about a complete pro-German orientation. The whole 
of Scandinavia, Lithuania, Latvia and Holland is covered 
with a network of Nazi spies, propagandists, and agents- 
provocateurs. When the situation within Germany comes to a 
climax, and the people get restless and demand the fulfilment 
of Hitler’s economic promises, there will be no other alterna- 
tive than to attempt to divert the discontent of the masses 
into channels which will bring about, according to the official 
propaganda, the erection of the Third Teutonic Empire. 

JouHANNEs STEEL. 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE FIRST 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE.* 


ANY people have forgotten by now that the idea of 

bringing about disarmament by means of a Confer- 

ence had its origin in a manifesto published by the 
last of the Romanoffs, Tzar Nicholas II, on August 24th, 
1898. This manifesto suggested the holding of an international 
conference on disarmament and led, in the further course of 
the negotiations, to the first so-called Peace Conference which 
met at the Hague in 1899. With the aid of documents lately 
published in double number L-LI of the Russian historical 
review Krasny Archiv, it has now become possible to take a 
peep behind the scenes of the negotiations that preceded this 
Conference. 

Two points emerge: firstly how the idea of the Conference 
arose, and, secondly, why the Conference was doomed to 
failure from the start. 

On March 13th, 1898, the Russian War Minister, Kuro- 
patkin, wrote a letter to the Foreign Minister, Muravieff, in 
which he described the then rapid development of the arma- 
ments of all European countries. Kuropatkin mentioned that 
Germany had decided to adopt a new quick-firing gun and 
had already armed five army corps with this new type. 
Austria and Russia had only undertaken extensive trials, 
without having decided upon any particular type up to that 
time. He said that the introduction of a new type would 
cost Russia 120,000,000 roubles and Austria about 100,000,000 
roubles. Kuropatkin then suggested that an endeavour 
should be made to conclude a military convention with 
Austria to the effect that no quick-firing guns should be 
adopted in the Russian and Austrian armies for the next ten 

ears. 
‘ Kuropatkin’s proposal did not, however, meet with the 
approval of the Russian Foreign Office, as we learn from a 
memorandum dated April 5th, 1898, which has also been 
published for the first time in the volume of the Krasny 
Archiv mentioned above. The memorandum states that 
Austria would never agree to a disarmament convention with 
a Power outside of the Triple Alliance behind Germany’s 


* From fresh Russian documents. 
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back, but that it might be assumed with certainty that the 
idea of a general convention for the reduction of land and 
naval armaments would meet with the hearty support of both 
states. The hope was further expressed that England and 
France would also take part in a Conference of this kind. The 
moment appeared favourable to Russia because she had 
finally secured what she had been aiming at for centuries, 
namely an ice-free port in the Far East. 

We thus see how the idea of an agreement regarding arma- 
ments with Austria alone, which was not considered feasible, 
developed into the far-reaching plan for general disarmament. 
We also learn from these documents that the essential pur- 
pose underlying the proposed disarmament conference was 
the avoidance of the expensive introduction of a quick-firing 
gun and the retention of the existing numerical superiority 
in an economical way. 

Among the numerous explanations given of the origin of 
the idea of the Conference, the palm may be awarded to that 
given by E. J. Dillon, who bases his remarks on what he was 
told by his friend Witte, the Russian Finance Minister under 
Muravieff, and writes in his book The Eclipse of Russia: 
“ History will retain the decisive fact that the motive of its 
prime author was to hoodwink the Austrian government and 
to enable the Tzar’s War Minister to steal a march on his 
country’s future enemies.” 

We shall now see to what we must attribute the fact that 
this Conference was doomed to failure from the start. The 
Imperial Manifesto for an international disarmament confer- 
ence was published in the Government Gazette of August 24th, 
1898. The communiqué was also sent at the same time by 
the Foreign Minister, Count Muravieff, to all the accredited 
Ambassadors in St. Petersburg. In the manifesto we find the 
same ideas which again form the basis of the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva. The maintenance of peace is set forth 
as the final goal of international policy. The conclusion of 
powerful alliances between the great states and the develop- 
ment of their military power, which were to serve for the 
preservation of peace, had not sufficed to bring about its 
desired establishment. Work and capital were being squan- 
dered unproductively on armaments. National culture, eco- 
nomic progress and the production of values were paralysed 
and misdirected in their development. Most of the economic 
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crises were caused by the system of armaments and the con- 
stant danger inherent in the accumulation of war material. 
In order to put a stop to incessant armaments and obviate 
the evil, said the manifesto, His Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to command Count Muravieff to propose the sum- 
moning of a conference to deal with this serious question. The 
efforts of all states honestly endeavouring to secure the 
triumph of the great ideal of world peace over all elements 
of dissension and discord were to be united in an alliance of 
the Great Powers. 

The Tzar’s manifesto made a profound impression at the 
time on public opinion in all civilised countries, and it almost 
seemed as if the long-desired epoch of eternal peace was about 
to arrive. But the politicians were more sceptical. It was 
only in the United States that the Russian suggestion met 
with the heartiest approval. As in the case of all European 
questions that assail public opinion in America, it was evident 
that things were treated too superficially and that the diffi- 
culties always inherent in the complicated relations in Europe 
were not taken into account. Public opinion in England kept 
aloof. Of the British Press, the only paper that really advo- 
cated the Tzar’s peace manifesto was the Manchester Guardian. 
Lord Salisbury also expressed himself as “ very sceptical ” 
about the idea of the Conference to the German Ambassador 
in London, Count Hatzfeldt, and described the whole pro- 
gramme in general as “ pas sérieux.”’* 

In Germany also the Russian peace idea was generally 
rejected, while in many quarters the proposals were regarded, 
not without justification, as we now learn, as a manceuvre 
that had little to do with real disarmament for the purpose of 
securing permanent peace. The German Kaiser made the 
following note on a report from Prince Bilow regarding a 
conversation with M. von Staal, the Russian representative 
at the Hague Conference: ‘I will play my part in the Con- 
ference comedy, but I shall wear my sword during the 
dancing.’’t ‘ 

The attitude of France, however, is of special interest. 
Apart from socialistic circles, the attitude assumed by public 
opinion was partly one of aloofness and partly one of doubt. 
But the manifesto caused considerable alarm in the Quai 


* Grosse Politik, vol. xv, no. 4237. 
+ Ibid p. 196 (footnote). 
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d’Orsay, regarding which the Russian documents provide 
absolutely fresh and most interesting information. 

The French Ambassador in St. Petersburg, Count de 
Montebello, was directed by the Quai d’Orsay to ascertain 
the aim and purpose of the Conference from the Russian 
Foreign Minister, Count Muravieff, and sent the French 
Foreign Minister Delcassé a detailed report of his interview 
with Muravieff. Delcassé utilised the opportunity offered by 
this report to discuss the Conference with the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris, Prince Urussoff. Urussoff sent a report 
on his conversations with Delcassé to Muravieff on September 
Ist, of which we learn the following details from the docu- 
ments now published by the Krasny Archiv. Delcassé in- 
formed the Ambassador that the French Government was 
quite ready to take part in the Conference as soon as the pro- 
gramme was drawn up. At the same time he pointed out that 
France, 


notwithstanding her feelings with regard to the Treaty of Frankfurt, 
has carefully observed it and thus given indubitable and clear 
proof of her love of peace. To demand more than that from France 
would be unjust. France cannot once more confirm and approve 
the forcible seizure of a part of her territory from which she is still 
suffering. All nations and even the Germans must respect France 
for her conduct and for the dignity she has displayed. This respect 
would be diminished were she voluntarily to admit the renewal and 
recall of the affronts and humiliations she has suffered.” 


On September 8th Delcassé paid another visit to Prince 
Urussoff in connection with the same matter. Urussoff’s 
report on this interview has now also been published by the 
Russians. Delcassé had received a telegram from the French 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg, Count Montebello, in which he 
reported a conversation with Muravieff. Delcassé read the 
telegram to the Russian Ambassador, the gist of it being that 
Muravieff has said to Count Montebello that the Tzar’s idea 
had less to do with the question of disarmament and more 
with the question of an armament truce, and that political 
questions would not be touched upon at the Conference. The 
object of Delcassé’s visit was to obtain from Urussoff con- 
firmation of Montebello’s statements. On Urussoff personally 
confirming the official statement of the French Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg, Delcassé at once assured him that in these 
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circumstances the whole of France would be happy “ to par- 
ticipate in this excellent work, and that the French Govern- 
ment would take up the matter with genuine zeal.” It accord- 
ingly appears from Urussoff’s first interview with Delcassé 
that the anxiety felt by the French is mainly accounted for 
by the fact that it was feared in Paris that political questions 
would also be discussed at the Conference, and that France 
might possibly be called upon to recognise the Treaty of 
Frankfurt anew. In other words, France feared the emergence 
of Locarno conditions, such as were demanded from Germany 
after the occupation of the Ruhr. 

Notwithstanding Montebello’s report to Delcassé and the 
second conversation between Prince Urussoff and the French 
Foreign Minister, the anxiety in the Quai d’Orsay was not yet 
entirely allayed. In spite of the latter statement, they were 
still distrustful in Paris, because the Tzar’s manifesto had not 
been communicated to France before the other nations were 
informed. They were also afraid that the introduction of the 
new field-gun, which was considerably superior to the German 
gun, might be sacrificed by the Conference. It was therefore 
considered necessary in St. Petersburg to do something more 
to allay the anxiety of the French, and the Russian War 
Minister, Kuropatkin, was consequently entrusted, at an 
audience with the Tzar on September 22nd, with a special 
mission to acquaint the French Minister of War, Chanoine, 
with the military import of the proposed Conference. Kuro- 
patkin started immediately after the audience and stayed in 
Paris until October Ist. He wrote a detailed memorandum 
describing his negotiations with the French Minister of War 
and a conversation with the President of the French Republic, 
Félix Faure, which he sent to the Tzar from the Riviera on 
October 31st. The contents of this memorandum, which has 
also been published in the Krasny Archiv, are of special 
interest. 

Kuropatkin begins his memorandum by repeating the 
orders he received from the Tzar, in doing which he mentions 
that the proposals of a military nature to be laid before the 
conference were (1) the prohibition of the introduction of a 
new automatic rifle, (2) the limitation of the employment of 
explosives and (3) the laying down of the effective strength 

in the military budget for the future. The result of his 
impressions, based on the information he collected in 
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Paris, as Kuropatkin says in the memorandum, was as 
follows : 


The Government statement of the 12th August has had a 
depressing effect on the French Army. I was told that “the officers 
of the French Army were going about with hanging heads.” The 
unexpectedness of the statement and some obscure passages in the 
French translation have been interpreted in the French Army in a 
sense unfavourable to the statement. I was informed that in the 
French text the word “ desarmements’? had been used instead of 
“les armements.” Disarmament after the great efforts made and 
expenditure incurred in 27 years, would deprive them of the 
hope of recovering Alsace-Lorraine, for the proposal for a possible 
confirmation by the Conference of the hard conditions imposed on 
France by the Peace Treaty of Frankfurt was also closely con- 
nected with disarmament. The French are also unable to abandon 
the hope of recovering Alsace-Lorraine, because this hope is a 
bond uniting the best men in France, independent of their belonging 
to different political parties. 


Kuropatkin also reported that the French feared that 
Russia might endeavour at the Conference to obtain the 
abandonment of the introduction of the new field-gun, 
remarking that the French were very pleased with their new 
gun and recognised its great superiority to the German model. 
Kuropatkin then goes on to say that he had handed two 
memoranda to General Chanoine, the first being an explana- 
tion of the meaning of the Government statement of August 
24th, and the second containing the proposals of a military 
character which might be laid before the Conference for dis- 
cussion. These two memoranda, which would certainly throw 
a very interesting light on Russia’s views with regard to the 
Conference, have unfortunately not been found in the archives 
of the former Russian Foreign Office, and have consequently 
not been published in the Krasny Archiv. We may surely 
express the hope that, in the corresponding volume of 
the first series of the French publication of official records, 
these documents will be made available for students of 
history. 

In addition to his conversation with General Chanoine, 
Kuropatkin also had an opportunity of discussing the pro- 
posed Conference with the President of the French Republic, 
Félix Faure. The audience took place on September zgth, 
and Kuropatkin’s report of it is as follows : 
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“In view of the absence of the Foreign Minister from St. 
Petersburg, I also sent copies to Count Lamsdorf.* 

“After Count Muravieft had arrived in Paris, he was fully 
informed of the conversations I had had, and he asked Prince 
Urussoff to inform me by telegram that he approved of the 
negotiations completely and unreservedly. I received this 
telegram on October 2oth (8th), and the enclosed reply from 
General Chanoine on October 25th (13th). (General Chanoine’s 
reply was written by him personally in French, and trans- 
lated into Russian by Adjutant-General Baron Fredericks.) 

“In his reply, the passage is deserving of notice in which 
General Chanoine, without taking up the question of the new 
system of rifle at all, expresses the opinion that the suitable 
time for the limitation of armaments will have arrived when 
all the great powers are approximately equally armed with 
field- and siege-artillery. Even although General Chanoine 
recognises the great difficulties of studying the question as 
regards the limitation of the employment of high explosives, 
he hopes, relying on the beneficent example of the Brussels 
Conference, that it will be possible to arrive at some results 
in this matter. 

‘When the President of the French Republic had received 
Chanoine’s report on the negotiations conducted with me, 
he expressed the wish to see me personally, and appointed 
September 29th as the date of my reception. In the course 
of my long conversation with the President, it appeared that 
he had been most disquieted by the following questions : 


Is there any foundation for the continued discussions of disarma- 
ment in the entire Press ? 

Is it proposed to raise at the Conference the question of the 
limitation of the technical success already attained in the French 
Army? 

Will the question of the new quick-firing gun adopted by France 
be touched upon at the Conference ? 

Finally, Monsieur Faure asked me: “In how far can the 
Government statement of August 12th affect the existing Military 
Convention between Russia and France?” 


“In replying to the President’s questions, I explained to 
him that the orders given to me by Your Imperial Majesty 


* Kuropatkin’s letters to Muravieft and Lamsdorf have not been found in the archives 
of the former Foreign Minister. 
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were to conduct provisional negotiations regarding the 
question of the limitation of armaments with the French 
Minister of War. As in the conversation with General 
Chanoine, I laid particular emphasis on the fact that Your | 
Imperial Majesty had forbidden me to touch on the political 
side of this important question. I further explained to the — 
President that Your Imperial Majesty had been surprised at 
the conversations which had occurred with regard to dis- 
armament ; I said that there could be no question of any kind 
of disarmament, and that the negotiations at the Conference 
would not affect in any way either the existing Military Con- 
vention, or the technical progress already made in the French 
Army or even the question of the introduction of a new quick- 
firing gun in France. 

“On Monsieur Faure asking me why France had not been 
previously informed of the important step in preparation, a 
step which was also important from the military point of view, 
I ventured to make the following statement, as an expression 
of my personal opinion: Without desiring to modify the 
Military Convention in any way or to diminish the military 
progress achieved by France, our gracious sovereign recog- 
nises that the summoning of a Conference is a perfectly new 
question which is independent of our relations with France 
and will not disturb them in any way. In order that the 
weighty words spoken from the throne of the Tzars should be 
accepted by all governments and nations as a disinterested 
desire for the general good, it was necessary not to accord 
special treatment to any power but to make the proposal for 
the limitation of armaments really the same for all. 

“Tf our Government had previously got into touch with the 
French Government with regard to this question, the proposal 
would doubtless have awakened the suspicions of the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance. If these Powers had been justified in 
assuming that the proposal emanated from the Dual Alliance, 
they would have sought for means of opposing the new agree- 
ment. This would have diminished the prospects of the 
success of the Conference. On the other hand, while a proposal 
which was equally surprising for all might even cause dis- 
satisfaction, no power has the right to doubt the impartiality 
of the proposal. 

“The reply of the President of the French Republic was, in 
general, in the following terms: He said that he was glad to 
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hear me make the statement recorded above. He said that in 
France they would be reassured when they learned that the 
confirmation of the provisions of the Treaty of Frankfurt did 
not form part of the work of the Conference, that the army 
was not to be deprived of the guns that had now been intro- 
duced, and that the question of the strength of the army was 
not to be touched upon. Monsieur Faure replied in detail to 
the proposals which I made to General Chanoine as follows : 
The new automatic rifle has not yet been tested, so that no 
time has been lost with regard to the retention of the present 
type of rifle in the armies, but at the same time the limitation 
of the employment of the explosives will be difficult—every- 
thing is being done in secret. 

** France will take part in the Conference in any case, and 
the President hopes that her joint labours with Russia at the 
_ Conference will still further strengthen the bonds between us. 

Everyone was now aware, he said, that this rapprochement 
was not merely formal, but was based on a real inclination of 
the Russian and French nations for each other. ‘ We must 
therefore hope,’ said the President in conclusion, ‘ that we 
shall stand shoulder to shoulder at the Conference and suc- 
cessfully cover the first stage on the way indicated by the 
noble-minded Russian Tzar.’ 

“In the course of the conversation the President also 
advised me to make the acquaintance of the heads of the 
French Army. He made special reference to the Chief of the 
General Staff, Renouard, and his work, and also spoke of the 
importance of common preparations with us in the eventu- 
ality of war. He expressed the opinion that the highest 
military authorities in Russia and France ought to consult 
each other more frequently. Finally he expressed a wish 
that I should make myself acquainted with some of their 
mobilisation work.” 

Kuropatkin was invited by the President to lunch at 
Rambouillet on September 30th, which gave him another 
opportunity of speaking to the President about the Confer- 
ence. Kuropatkin reported this conversation in full. We 
reproduce below his own words, taken from the memorandum 
in question : iene 

‘’ Before lunch the President took me into an adjoining 
-room and informed me that General Renouard had to tell 
me that they had modified the plan of advance in view 
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of the greater readiness of the army attained by them. As 
Monsieur Faure thought that we had also made progress in 
this respect of late, he was of opinion that it was necessary 
to re-examine the Military Convention concluded between 
Russia and France and to supplement it. 

“ I expressed the view that the basis of the Convention did 
not require any modification, as it was satisfactory to both 
parties. Monsieur Faure responded that the Convention con- 
tained certain figures and that the modifications would be 
confined to these details. I was able to declare myself satis- 
fied with this view. In insisting in the course of our conversa- 
tion on the necessity of a re-examination of the Military 
Convention, the President apparently wished to convince 
himself above all (after we had declared ourselves ready to 
revise this Convention) that the Government statement of 
August 12th has really altered nothing in the mutual obliga- 
tions between France and us. In the general company Mon- 
sieur Faure also said to me with special energy that Russia 
and France must be very cautious in dealing with the Chinese 
questions. 

‘“‘When the President of the French Republic took leave 


of me after lunch, he made the following remarks: 


Please convey to your master and Emperor the conviction I 
have frequently expressed, that His Majesty’s presence in France 
has had a profound and lasting effect. Convey to Their Imperial 
Majesties my hearty greetings and my deep and permanent grati- 
tude for the reception accorded in Russia to me as the representa- 
tive of France. I am firmly convinced that nothing can alter the 
feelings of the French people for Russia and its rulers. Convey to 
your master and Tzar my confidence in the durability of the present 
existing agreement. Repeat my earlier remarks to the Tzar. I 
regard the Tzar of Russia’s undertaking with complete confidence. 
I am reassured with regard to the aims of the Conference, and I 
trust that a fortunate start has been made with the great humane 
work—the reduction of armaments. We in France have our own 
tasks, and it will, of course, not be the aim of the Conference to 
impede the fulfilment of these, our own tasks. 


All the above remarks were at once recorded by me in 
writing.” 

So much for Kuropatkin’s memorandum. 

In no document hitherto published do we find it expressed 
with such frankness how very firmly France clung to the idea 
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of the reconquest of the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine that 
were lost in 1870-1, and how she did not propose to let any- 
thing interfere with the fulfilment of this purpose. The Tzar’s 
fine intentions to realise the ideal of peace were therefore 
already frustrated before the Conference began. Instead of 
furthering the cause of peace and disarmament, the pre- 
liminary negotiations in Paris rather led to the strengthening 
of the Franco-Russian Military Convention and to an increase 
of the military preparations for the coming war. 


ALFRED VON WEGERER. 
Berlin. 


VoL. CXLV. 14 


KING ALEXANDER’ OF YUGOSEAVE: 


MONG the outstanding personalities who are engaged 
/Xas fashioning the New Europe, King Alexander holds 
a position apart as having actively contributed to the 
establishment of the State over whose destinies he now 
presides. Barely forty-five years of age to-day, he has spent 
the past twenty years laboriously and unremittingly in the 
task, first of liberating, then of reuniting, and finally of con- 
solidating, the Southern Slav peoples into a single national 
entity. Unlike other great leaders who have appeared on the © 
scene at the eleventh hour only, when countries were on the 


verge of chaos and disaster, Alexander has been a steady | 


factor in the evolution of his people. 

In 1912, as Crown Prince of Serbia, he gave battle to the 
Turkish troops at Kumanovo and won the decisive victory 
which terminated the age-long struggle of the Serbian people 
against Turkish oppression. Two years later he was called to 
act as Regent of his country, and within a few months he was 
discharging the double office of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Head of a State whose very existence was in peril. 
His personal valour, his devotion to the Army with which he 
made the epochal retreat across Albania, his military genius 
that enabled him to return in triumph to Belgrade at the 
close of the year 1918, won for Alexander universal recogni- 
tion as a great and gallant soldier. 

But it should not be forgotten that during the whole course 
of the war there were important and often difficult negotia- 
tions with the Allies, and Alexander had to exercise the abili- 
ties of statesman and diplomat. He was in London in April 
1916, and it was here that he made his solemn declaration for 
Yugoslav liberation and unity. His plea with the Allies was 
successful and soon he was back again among his own men 
and the Southern Slav volunteers who had joined up on the 
Salonika front. As commander and comrade, Alexander 
inspired and encouraged them for the great offensive which 
finally brought him and the victorious army to Belgrade on 
December Ist, 1918. 

Alexander was never King of Serbia and perhaps that — 
explains why it was easy for him to assume straight away the 
role of Sovereign of the United Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes when he ascended the throne on the death of 
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the aged King Peter in 1921. The problems which confronted 
him in this new phase of his career were, if less formidable, in 
many ways more perplexing and more disparate than those 
of Serbia’s struggle for bare existence. Differences of outlook, 
of mentality, of culture had all to be taken into consideration 
in the new Southern Slav democracy over which Alexander 
Karageorgevitch was called to preside. He worked laboriously 
as a constitutional monarch during a period of ten years to 
bring about unity and cohesion in an atmosphere where ideals 
of a common nationality and traditional aspirations had 
become vitiated by regional jealousies and even by petty, 
local divisions and rivalries. With ever-increasing misgiving 
he watched the bickerings within the Serbian parties, the 
dictatorial methods of certain political groups and the un- 
certain, confused exertions of the abstentionist Croat leader, 
Stepan Raditch. Through his own personal endeavour the 
King eventually succeeded in winning over the latter to 
participation in the Skupshtina and even to a seat in the 
Cabinet—for a time at least. Erratic in his own course, yet 
well-intentioned and eager to do the best for his people, 
Raditch had been the first to suggest personal government by 
the King in place of political dictatorship by the Skupshtina 
or Parliament, and in the course of the intimacy that grew 
up between Raditch and himself, Alexander learned much of 
the aims and legitimate desires of the Croat people, and to- 
gether they discussed the programme of the Croat Peasant 
Party. 

Meauichile passions in the Skupshtina grew stronger, 
hatreds and invective more unbridled, until they culminated 
in the appalling crime enacted on the floor of the House by a 
fanatic and murderous Montenegrin. The unhappy Raditch, 
although not fatally wounded, succumbed some weeks later 
in Zagreb to an old malady aggravated by his injuries. King 
Alexander had frequently visited him as he lay stricken in the 
hospital at Belgrade, and it is noteworthy that up to the very 
last Raditch had maintained his belief that the King and the 
people (Kralj 1 Narod) should be the sole factors in the land. 

A weaker and less courageous man than Alexander might 
have quailed before the situation that now arose. The hand 
of an assassin had brought to naught his most cherished 
dream of Serbo-Croat co-operation, and so embittered were 
the Croats that they refused ever to return to the blood- 
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stained Skupshtina, The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes seemed on the brink of disruption. It is character- 
istic of Alexander that he made no sudden decision, even 
though he must at once have realised that he alone could save 
the situation, and that upon him rested the entire responsi- 
bility of rescuing the country from disaster. Communism was 
already beginning to show its head, and the ramp Parliament 
sitting at Belgrade was helpless to provide a remedy. 

As had often been his wont in grave moments, he withdrew 
to meditate in quiet at his little country house at Topola in 
the shadow of the church which he had erected to the glory _ 
of God and to the memory of his ancestors. It was during the 
period between the Catholic and the Orthodox Christmas — 
festivities that he finally made up his mind to assume the 
task so inevitably forced upon him. He was to bear the 
entire burden of the State which he had been instrumental 
in establishing. 

On January 6th, 1929, he issued his proclamation. It was 
a new form of appeal to the country whereby he sought the 
co-operation of his subjects directly with himself. Party 
wranglings, cabals, partisanships had hampered the political 
and national consolidation of the triune kingdom and a 
barrier had been erected between himself and the people. 
This should no longer be, and nothing should be allowed to 
stand between them and their sovereign, determined to use 
every means at his disposal to remedy the past and fulfil their 
needs and expectations. The Skupshtina was dismissed as no 
longer representative of the people, political parties were dis- 
solved, the Constitution was abolished, and a Cabinet of 
experts was formed to deal with immediate problems under 
the direction of the King himself. 

In his proclamation King Alexander gave no specified 
period of duration for the new form of government he was 
instituting, but he let it be understood that his undertaking 
was an emergency measure which must continue until the 
time was ripe for a change. With the same courage and 
determination with which he had led Serbia through the war 
he now stepped into the breach. The inherent power of 
Alexander’s personality and the conviction, born of his own — 
sincerity, that nobody could misconstrue his intentions 
enabled him to shoulder the responsibility of personal govern- 
ment in a land reputed to be the most democratic in the 
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world. In certain conditions democracy is reconcilable with 
dictatorship, and the King was prepared to bring about such 
conditions first of all by a complete reorganisation of the 
State. His substitution of the name Yugoslavia for the 
cumbrous appellation of “ Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes,” as the realm had been known since 1918, was a 
master-stroke, for it at once conveyed the notion, so poorly 
apprehended during the past years, of the perfect civic 
equality of Slovene, Croat and Serb without priority for any 
one of the groups. 

Alexander’s realisation of the psychological factor in 
national affairs, however, made him forestall any resultant 
tendency to suppress the intense individual consciousness of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. In the course of an interview the 
King explained to me that the generic term Southern Slav 
(Juzni Slaven) to denote all citizens of the State should not 
obliterate the names or the specific national patriotism of 
Serbs, Croats or Slovenes. It merely connotes the community 
of their interests and their identity of purpose as expressed 
and fulfilled in the integral existence of Yugoslavia. The 
parallel is very much that of Great Britain, where English, 
Scottish and Welsh are all loyal British citizens while retaining 
their own individuality. ‘ Indeed,” added the King with 
a merry twinkle, “I know that a Scotsman will invariably 
inform you, lest there be any mistake about it, that he hails 
from Scotland. Could anyone suspect him on that account of 
being less devoted to the British cause ? ” 

The next step in the process of unification was the adoption 
of a single State flag in place of the divergent tricolours which 
had hitherto been flown—and often aggressively—in various 
parts of the triune kingdom. A radical sacrifice had to be 
made and it was primarily made by the King himself. On 
September 6th, 1930, the Serbian colours under which 
Alexander and his army had fought and conquered—colours 
which were so familiar too in this country during the war— 
were reverently but permanently laid away and the new 
Yugoslav tricolour was hoisted. It would be idle to deny that 
there was much heart-burning on the subject, and, however 
deeply the Croats felt the removal of their flag, the wrench 
could hardly have been as acute for them as for the Serbs, 
_ who had clung so tenaciously to their standard during the long 

struggle begun one hundred and thirty years ago by Alexander’s 
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grandfather. But the King’s motive was understood, and the 
Yugoslav flag has been accepted as a symbol of that national 
unity which alone guarantees the future of the Southern Slavs. 

Whether energetic leadership or frank dictatorship pre- 
dominates in the King’s scheme of government there is no 
doubt that the country has made considerable headway 
during the past five years. Prophecies of failure had not been 
wanting on the part of pessimists abroad, and extremist 
elements at home, when the King first assumed control; yet 
it is generally admitted to-day that the process of Yugoslav 
unification is steadily going forward. Legislative and admin- 
istrative reforms which had been the theme of fruitless and 
embittered discussion in the old Skupshtina have at last been 
enacted and the codification of laws is almost completed. A 
sound financial policy has stabilised the dinar, and agriculture, 
forestry, mining and other industries have been reorganised, 
with the result that the universal economic depression is some- 
what less acute in Yugoslavia than elsewhere. Abuses have, 
of course, not been entirely eliminated, but to-day there are 
better opportunities for redress. 

In September 1931 the King granted a new Constitution 
providing for a Chamber of Deputies and a Senate, and thus 
established a wider basis for the collaboration of the people 
in home affairs ; but he retained the right to conclude political 
treaties with foreign states without consultation with the 
legislative body. In this he showed admirable prescience ; 
for in the task which he has now set himself, of establishing 
closer relations with other Balkan States—particularly 
Bulgaria—it is imperative that his policy of goodwill and 
conciliation should be unhampered by heated and perhaps 
prejudicial debate in Parliament. 

The position which King Alexander has so rapidly attained 
among the world’s constructive statesmen whose labours tend 
towards the consolidation of European peace may be explained 
by the genesis of his career, and the many vicissitudes and 
fateful events which crowded into his boyhood and early 
manhood. Alexander was born at Cettinje in 1888. He was 
the third child of Prince Peter Karageorgevitch and Princess 
Zorka, eldest daughter of the King of Montenegro. From his 
earliest infancy he was imbued with the spirit of Serbian and 
Slav patriotism and of national kinship with all the neigh- 
bouring peoples who spoke the same language. 
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There was a certain amount of Court etiquette to which 
even as a child he had to conform, but he was allowed to mix 
freely with the simple folk and visit them now and again in 
their dwellings. Their frugality and primitive mode of exis- 
tence did not fail to leave a lasting impression on his mind, 
and many years later, as ruler of Yugoslavia, he instituted a 
special fund exclusively devoted to raising the standard of 
life among the peasantry in the most poverty-stricken districts. 

He was sent to school in Switzerland and although he was 
also for a while at an Imperial college in Petrograd he owes 
the greater part of his solid all-round education to Geneva, 
on which he always looks back with gratitude and affection 
as his alma mater. Naturally of a studious bent, history was 
his great passion, but he also showed much aptitude for mathe- 
matics and natural science. When his father, Prince Peter, 
was called to the throne of Serbia in 1903, Alexander begged 
to be allowed to continue his studies. A long-cherished 
ambition of travel could now at last be fulfilled and he visited 
various lands in the company of a tutor. He spent some time 
in Italy, where he visited his aunt, Queen Elena. 

But Alexander, the student-Prince and second son of a 
reigning king, was suddenly called to become Crown Prince 
and leader of armies, and from 1912 onwards he has been 
engaged in making, instead of reading, history, and in study- 
ing men and events, not from books but at first hand. Whilst 
possessing to a marked degree the traditional qualities of his 
race—patriotism, determination and courage—Alexander’s 
stable wisdom, his imperturbability in the face of danger 
(many times has he looked death in the face during and since 
the war) and his imaginative foresight are unquestionably the 
fruit of his abundant experience. Some have described him 
as self-willed and domineering because his undertakings are 
often so challenging that they would seem doomed to failure. 
Yet there is no one more deeply conscious of the weight and 
complexity of his burden, and he never acts without ripe 
reflection nor without having listened to opinions both con- 
trary and favourable to his projects. He is devoid of personal 
egotism and petty vanities; ambition he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses, but it is an ambition so bound up with the prestige and 
well-being of his people that it serves no selfish individual 
‘purpose. Those who have attempted to reach him by flattery 
have been disappointed. He has no use for lip-service, and 
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prefers reasoned dissent from those he consults, than the 
ready acquiescence which betrays lack of sincerity or under- 
standing. 

It is almost impossible to bring before King Alexander any 
subject about which he does not already possess some infor- 
mation, whether it concerns an intricate point of ecclesiastical 
doctrine or the desires, say, of the tobacco growers in Herze- 
govina. Few can deceive his penetrating eye, and if at the 
outset of his royal career he may have been misled by 
politicians, there is far less likelihood of this to-day, because 
of his psychological insight, which is as amazing as it is some- 
times disconcerting in its accuracy. His patience and tact are 
inexhaustible, for he desires to hear the truth, however un- 
palatable. With the perseverance and tenacity of a man 
dedicated to a cause he strives to remove obstacles, misappre- 
hensions and abuses which still stand in the way of the moral, 
intellectual and political unity of the State. His simple 
unaffected manner and irresistible charm make him beloved 
by the people. 

The Croat people, who had long been debarred from personal 
acquaintance with their sovereign, were completely won over 
when he paid his first lengthy visit to Zagreb in 1931. They 
were delighted at his simple democratic ways when they met 
him in the market-place or on the road. It was a new and 
attractive notion of royalty to be addressed on familiar 
topics by the King in their own language. Since then the 
King has paid frequent visits to Croatia, and whatever the 
attitude of some of the political die-hards, there is no doubt 
that the mass of the nation are loyal and attached to him. 

The self-discipline which Alexander practised during the 
war has become second nature to him, and he continues to 
lead a frugal, regular life of hard work. Eight o’clock in the 
morning finds him in his study, and by ten o’clock, when 
he begins his audiences, he has already perused the most 
important reports and extracts from the home and foreign 
Press. 

_ King Alexander has found great happiness in his married 
life, and the young Queen, who has, like himself, a lofty sense 
of duty, helps him effectively in his business of State-building 
by her practical interest in social and cultural institutions and 
her personal encouragement and supervision of the many 
child-welfare services which she has been instrumental in 
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establishing. Recently she inaugurated a new hostel and 
dinner-club for indigent school-children in Zagreb. 

The simple home life of the Belgrade Court is an example 
to the people at a time when luxuries and love of pleasure 
threaten to invade even so temperate and patriarchal a 
country as Yugoslavia. The three boys are being brought up 
with care and method to understand their responsibilities and 
the duty of service. Ten-year-old Crown Prince Peter is fully 
alive already to his obligations as first schoolboy in the land, 
and chief of the Sokol organisation founded by the King to 
foster patriotic and civic ideals among the young generation. 
The royal household is superintended by the Queen, and her 
spare time is spent between the nursery and the schoolroom. 
Both are fond of gardening, and the King’s early boyhood’s 
taste for botany now finds scope in the cultivation of plants 
and flowers. He is also a farmer of no small repute among the 
peasants at Topola, where he competes with them in agricul- 
tural produce and where he has been made a member of the 
local vintners’ federation. 

The King is often seen driving alone ; he does not care for 
pomp and pageantry, and prefers to go about without an 
escort. On a recent occasion, when rumours of infernal 
machines were current in Belgrade, he dispelled all anxiety by 
calling for his car and driving unaccompanied to the alleged 
danger spot. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that King Alexander’s 
attention and devotion to his army connote dreams of invasion 
or conquest. The Yugoslav Army has not the same réle that 
naturally fell to the Serbian Army, which had to liberate and 
defend. Lovers of peace the world over must hope that the 
Yugoslav Army will never be compelled to defend its frontiers; 
but until the Disarmament Conference achieves something 
practical, Yugoslavia must maintain an efficient army. The 
term of military service has, however, been reduced to a 
minimum, and armaments have also been cut down. More- 
over, the Yugoslav Army exercises a cultural influence which 
could be achieved in no other way. Shepherd lads from 
mountain districts, where compulsory education cannot easily 
be enforced, learn their three R’s in the army, and it is in the 
army, too, that the process of national unification is being 


-steadily accomplished. 


King Alexander was amongst the earliest signatories of the 
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Briand-Kellogg Pact and is a staunch supporter of the League 
of Nations ; so, indeed, is the whole Yugoslav nation, which 
has seen too much of war at close quarters not to champion 
every international effort directed towards the maintenance 
of peace. Looking back on the past few years, nobody can 
withhold from Alexander the credit of having steered Yugo- 
slavia through dangerous waters and weathered the storm of 
her early existence. By putting out a strong hand he was able 
to contain passions and rivalries and gather in dispersed 
forces for joint co-operation, and thus has he awakened her 
national consciousness of a unitary State. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said the other day that the success 
of dictatorships lay in their having ‘‘ managed somehow or 
other to make the soul of a nation alive.” This is certainly true 
of Yugoslavia, where King Alexander has inspired his people 
“with a new vision and a new energy to pursue national 
affairs.” 

Annie O’B. Curistitcu. 


OLYMPIA MORATA. 
1526-55. 

OUR hundred years have passed away since in the city 

of Ferrara there was to be found one of those child 

prodigies who are born to excite the wonder of the 
world. Ferrara, though one of the smaller states of Italy, was 
at that time a home of art and learning. Lamartine says 
that the company that met every evening “in the splendid 
halls of the d’Este,” might have been a colony from the 
Court of Augustus, and Vernon Lee, in her Euphorion, ampli- 
fies the statement in a glowing description : 


Ferrara, in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, was a 
Court elegant, orderly, brilliant ; a Prince not risen from behind a 
counter like Medicis, nor out of blood like Sforzas, but of a noble 
old house whose beginnings are lost in a mist of chivalry....Ina 
garden where the butterflies crowd among the fruit-trees bowed 
down to the tall grass of the palace of Schifanoia, we can imagine 
Boiardo or Ariosto reading their poems to just such a goodly 
company as Cinthio the Ferrarese describes—gentle and spiritual 
ladies, with the splendid brocaded robes and the gold-filleted 
golden hair of Dosso Dossi’s wonderful Circe; graceful youths, 
jesters, captains, and a little crowd of pages with doublets and 
sleeves laced with gold tags, sedate magistrates in fur robes and 
scarlet caps, white-clad maids with instruments of music and 
embroidery frames. .. . The ladies listen, with their crimped golden 
locks, and the youths with their soft beardless faces framed in 
combed-out hair, with their daggers on their hips and their plumed 
hats between their fingers ; and the serious bearded men in silken 
robes, drawing nearer and nearer to the poet, letting go lute or 
music book as they listen on the villa terrace, or in some darkened 
room, where the sunset sky turns grey-blue behind the pillared 
windows and the roses hang over the trellis of the cloister. 


It was into this brilliant world that Olympia Morata was 
born in the year 1526. Her father, a native of Mantua, was a 
great scholar who, some years before her birth, had been made 
Professor of Latin in the University of Ferrara and appointed 
to the post of private tutor to the younger brothers of Duke 
Ercole. The child was a favourite with the other learned men 
of the city and in 1533, when she was seven years old, Cal- 
cagnini, one of the most renowned of the band, when writing 
-to her father asked him to kiss for him “ the little Muse,” 
whose prattle was already so charming. Calcagnini was a 
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highly esteemed friend, but it was Celio Secundo Curio whom 
Fulvio Morato owned as his guide and master, and whose 
influence over the wonder-child was to have far-reaching 
effects. 

A native of Piedmont, Curio had been educated at the 
Turin University and had gained many honours, but his 
interest in the Reformed doctrines that were beginning to 
excite the fears of the ecclesiastical authorities brought him 
under suspicion, and he was arrested and thrown into prison. 
The story of his escape is a sensational one: by way of con- 
fining him his feet were thrust into stocks, and when they 
became swollen he begged the gaoler to let him have his right 
leg out for a time ; the man complied and, stooping sideways, 
Curio collected rags and straw from the littered floor of the 
cell, and made them up into a roll, the end of which he stuffed 
into his shoe. This roll he tied to his knee and when the 
gaoler returned he asked if he might have his left leg out, at 
the same time holding out the artificial leg to be put back in 
the stocks. The cell was dark and the man unsuspicious, and 
having padlocked the artificial leg he let out the left one, 
thus freeing his prisoner completely. It had not been thought 
necessary to lock the door on a stock-fast prisoner and, watch- 
ing his opportunity, Curio slipped out, having first broken up 
the artificial leg, so that his escape appeared miraculous. 
Search was made for him, but he had good friends who shel- 
tered him, and it was not until the Pope threatened to 
excommunicate the whole city if he was not given up that he 
fled from Turin and took refuge first in Venice and then in 
Ferrara. 

It was in 1528 that Duke Ercole married the learned 
Princess Renée of France, henceforth to be known as Renata. 
A convinced disciple of Calvin, she was more than ready to 
befriend Curio and other men of his school of thought ; the 
Pope was suspicious of her from the first, but what with the 
recent sack of Rome and the difficult negotiations with the 
Emperor Charles V, he had too much on his hands to take 
heed at the moment of affairs in Ferrara, and it was not until 
1533 that the Duke was so alarmed by reports of his dis- 
pleasure that he banished several of his wife’s friends and 
followers. 

Among the number was Olympia’s father, and he, like 
Curio, found a refuge in Venice; but his troubles did not 
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prevent him from continuing her education, and by the time 
that he was allowed to return the tale of her acquirements 
was a truly marvellous one. Greek and Latin were as familiar 
to her as her native tongue, but she was also well versed in 
Philosophy and Mathematics, and had made a special study 
of Rhetoric. Her nature was too sweet a one to arouse envy 
and jealousy, but there were not wanting those who refused 
to believe in the existence of one so young and so highly 
gifted. In a letter to a friend who had written to make 
enquiry, Curio says : 


You write to me that you desire to be informed of our Olympia, 
because many deem the name and character fictitious. Her father 
was Fulvio Morato, a native of Mantua, a man famous for learning 
and probity, with whom I was very intimate. I have heard her at 
Court declaim in Latin, improvise in Greek, explain the Paradoxes 
of the greatest of orators and answer all the questions put to her. 
It might have been thought that she was one of the learned ladies 
of Greece or Rome to whom she might justly be compared. Do not 
fall in doubt respecting the Sapphic Ode written in Greek in which 
she celebrates the praises of the Most High; it is indeed the work 
of a real Olympia whom we have known from her infancy, and 
whose other productions we possess ; nor does it at all astonish 
us, for she is skilled in Greek and Roman literature beyond what 
anyone can credit. She is also renowned for her knowledge of 


Religion. 


If Olympia had been less renowned in the last respect, her fate 
would not have been so tragic a one. The Grand Duchess 
Renata was anxious to find a companion and fellow-student 
for her daughter, and attracted by Curio’s description of her 
learning and her piety she had her brought to Court, where 
she remained for some years, thus becoming closely associated 
with one whose attachment to the Reformed doctrines was 
well known. 

That Renata was unhappy in her new life was hardly to be 
wondered at ; her mental powers won her the respect of the 
learned men of Ferrara, but her plainness of face and slight 
deformity of figure were displeasing to the beauty-loving 
Italians, while her reluctance to learn their language and her 
determination to have none but French attendants caused 
great dissatisfaction. Bernado Tasso, the father of the poet, 
_had been one of the Embassy sent to Paris by the Duke to 
bring back his bride, and for a time he was employed as her 
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secretary, but he seems to have been the only Italian in her 
service, and in 1535 he left Ferrara. Her persistence in 
harbouring French and German Reformers was a constant 
source of annoyance to the Duke, and the rift between hus- 
band and wife widened steadily. 

When Olympia first took up her new duties, however, the 
storm was only muttering in the distance, and she entered 
with zest into the pleasures and occupations of the Court. 
Anna d’Este was born in 1531, and was thus five years younger 
than her companion, but though she was less advanced in her 
studies she was well on the way to become equally learned, 
her instruction having been begun in Latin, Greek, Philosophy 
and Mathematics. A true friendship seems to have existed 
between the two girls; Anna was not only a keen student, 
but she had great beauty of face and sweetness of disposition, 
and Olympia became more and more attached to her as the 
years went on. 

But this peaceful time was not to last. Curio was believed 
by the Pope to be one of those most active in the dissemina- 
tion of heretical opinions and he, therefore, sent for him to 
Rome to answer charges concerning his conduct. Determined 
to save one for whom she had so great a regard, Renata sent 
him to Zurich ; but though he reached his destination he had 
no sooner secured a shelter for his wife and family than he 
was rash enough to return to Italy to fetch them, with the 
result that he was arrested near Lucca by the Captain of the 
Papal Guard. Once again he made a sensational escape; he 
was seated at his meal in the inn when the captain entered 
the room, and he sprang up with the carving-knife in his 
hand, so alarming his captor that he fell back before him. 
Seizing his chance, Curio fled through the open door into the 
yard, leaped upon his horse and rode away, leaving the 
captain stupefied with surprise. 

Renata’s action was bound to incense the Pope still further 
against her, but he did not as yet attack her openly, and when 
in 1545 he issued an Edict ordering all persons suspected of 
heresy to be arrested and put to the torture, the fact that 
Olympia and her father were objects of her special favour 
gave them immunity. Olympia may well have thought that 
her friendship with the Princess Anna would be her perpetual 
security, but after her father’s death in 1548 her fortunes 
changed; the Duke already had it in mind to banish his wife, 
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and though he did not carry out his purpose until 1554, he 
stripped her one by one of her fellow-believers. That she did 
not dare to intervene in Olympia’s behalf is shown by a letter 
that Olympia wrote to Curio; in which she says : 


I remained alone, betrayed, abandoned by those who ought to 
have sustained me and exposed to the most unjust treatment ; 
not one of those whom we had called our friends dared testify any 
interest, and my sisters, involved with me in disgrace, were plunged 
into an abyss of ruin. 


Desperate as was her plight, she would not let herself sink 
in despair ; her mother was in bad health, and she managed 
the house, nursed the invalid, and found time to educate her 
younger brothers and sisters. But though poverty and hard 
work could not daunt her, she knew that she was watched by 
spies, and that her presence in the home was a source of 
danger to her family. It was at this moment that a young and 
gallant knight came to her rescue. Andreas Griindler was a 
German student who had come from his home in Franconia 
to improve himself in the classics and in medicine, which 
latter was to be his profession. Professor Sinapius, a friend 
of the Morata family, was his tutor, and through him he 
became acquainted with Olympia and fell deeply in love with 
her. To marry her and take her away to safety was his one 
desire, and though the wrench of leaving those she loved was 
terrible to her, she believed that the answering love she felt 
for him had been sent to make a way of escape. The marriage 
followed, and though he was obliged to leave her for a time 
that he might secure a shelter for her, he returned in safety 
and they set out together on their long journey. 

From one member of her family she had not been able to 
part : her youngest brother, Emilio, was as dear to her as if he 
had been her own son, and on her promising to watch over 
him with the utmost care, her mother was induced to let 
him go. “A tranquil heaven after the floods of the great 
tempests,” was her description of Germany in one of her first 
letters after her arrival, and for a time all went well with 
them. She writes : 


We had been kindly received by Hermann, the Chancellor to 
the King of the Romans, with whom we have spent some time, and 
my husband has cured him of an illness. I am very happy, my 
husband is much esteemed and our affairs are prosperous. 
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Griindler’s successful treatment of the Chancellor was 
followed by the flattering offer of the post of chief physician 
to the King of the Romans ; this he refused, knowing that he 
should not be allowed to make open profession of the Re- 
formed Faith, and less advantageous openings were accepted, 
first in Heidelberg and then in his native town of Schweinfurt. 
Olympia’s surroundings must have seemed rough and un- 
couth to her after her long residence in the luxurious Court of 
Ferrara, but she made no complaints, for in spite of her weight 
of learning she was a true woman at heart and the love of her 
husband was the joy of her life. A visit to Augsburg, in which 
she accompanied him, led to her acquaintance with the cele- 
brated Fugger family, who had not only enriched the city 
with schools and hospitals, but had purchased a neglected 
district and laid it out as a Garden Suburb. With such 
enlightened people she had much in common, and her letters 
to her mother continue to tell of the happiness that reigned 
in her home and of the marvellous progress made by the 
nine-year-old Emilio, who reads with her Homer, Virgil, 
Cicero and Horace. Peaceful as her own life might be, she did 
not for a moment forget those who were less fortunately 
placed, and though Anna d’Este had made a brilliant marri- 
age and was far removed from her old companion, she 
ventured to write and ask her to use her influence at the 
French Court on behalf of the persecuted Reformers in 
France : 


Olympia Fulvia Morata wishes health in Christ Jesus to 
Anna d’Este, Duchess of Guise. 


Most Illustrious Princess Anna, 

Although we are now so widely separated from each other, be- 
lieve me, I have never forgotten you. Hitherto diffidence has pre- 
vented my writing to you, but an opportunity having presented 
itself by the visit of a learned and pious man of Lorraine, I first 
eagerly embraced it to inquire of him what you were doing, and 
when he promised to see a letter from me conveyed to you, I felt 
persuaded that you—who were educated along with me from your 
infancy—would not be so hard-hearted as to refuse to read it. 
For you know how familiarly, although you were my Princess and 
mistress, we spent so many years together and how those studies 


which ought to increase mutual goodwill, were in common be- 
tween us. 
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Their mutual love of God’s Word and desire to do His will 
is, she says, another bond between them, and it is on this that 
she bases her plea : 


Wherefore, excellent Princess, since God has so favoured you as 
to make you see the Truth, and since you know well that all those 
persons who are now consigned to the stake are innocent and sub- 
mit to such tortures for the sake of the Gospel of Christ, duty 
enjoins you to manifest your sentiments, either by using your 
influence with the King in their favour, or if that shall fail, in 
praying for them. For if without remonstrance or open displeasure 
you permit them to be martyred or slain, you will appear by your 
silence not only to connive at, but conspire in their murder and to 
be in league with the enemies of Christ. 


Olympia, perhaps, scarcely realised the position of the young 
Duchess : that she could do anything to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the Reformers was probably out of her power, but 
at least it is recorded of her that she was the only lady of the 
Court who wept over the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Olympia’s own position was not so secure as she thought 
it, but for the moment she was at peace and her beloved 
classics once more absorbed her. Curio was now safely settled 
at Basle, and the letters which passed between them show 
that he had lost nothing of his admiration for her talents ; 
the Greek Odes that she sent for his inspection seemed to him 
worthy of all praise, and he continually urged her to fresh 
achievement. Deeply religious as were both these great 
scholars they were never assailed by doubts of the propriety 
of secular studies, such as have troubled some devout souls ; 
Curio incited her to work by holding up the learned women of 
Greece as examples, and Olympia declared her belief on more 
than one occasion that her talents had been given to her by 
God and that the fact that nothing had been able to turn her 
from them was a proof that He meant her to use them. 

But the time was at hand when she was to discover that her 
fancied security had no foundation in fact: in 1552 the 
Emperor Charles V quartered a troop of Spanish soldiers in 
the town; Griindler was appointed to the post of garrison 
doctor, and this event was followed by an incursion from the 
Margrave of Brandenburg, who, vain and ambitious, was hated 
by his neighbours. The town of Schweinfurt seemed to him to 
be a suitable place for entrenchment against the threatened 
attack of his enemies, and for fourteen months the unfortunate 
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citizens endured the miseries of famine and plague in addition 
to bombardments by night and by day. Olympia and her 
little brother were housed in a cellar for safety, and rarely 
saw the light of day, while Griindler performed miracles in 
the way of succouring the sick and wounded. In the summer 
of 1554 the Margrave contrived to make his escape, with the 
result that the siege was raised, but the helpless people were 
in no better case for, all innocent as they were, the victors 
wreaked their vengeance on them. 

Olympia and her husband and brother went to take sanctu- 
ary in a church, but were warned that it was going to be set 
on fire, and having succeeded in passing through one of the 
gates of the city, they sought refuge in flight. In a graphic 
letter to her sister she describes her experiences : 


In my flight I lost my shoes and stockings, and had to run bare- 
foot over rough stones and rocks, so that in truth I know not how 
I endured. Again and again I said—‘‘ Here I must fall and lie, for 
I can bear no more.” Then I cried to God, “ Lord, if Thou wilt 
that I live command the Angels that they carry me, for carry 
myself I cannot.” 


It was in Heidelberg that they found a refuge, and though her 
journey had left her “ torn, bleeding, dishevelled, looking like 
the Queen of the Beggars,” as she wrote to Curio, her spirit 
was undaunted. The kindness with which they were received 
did much to help her; the Professorship of Medicine was 
bestowed upon Griindler, and the learned Doctors of the 
University welcomed her as one of themselves. Their posses- 
sions had been swept away in the siege and her friends did 
their best to restock her library, knowing that it was the 
loss of her books that grieved her most. The printers of 
Basle made a contribution of classical volumes, and her faith- 
ful Curio sent her a Homer, urging her to take up her studies 
again “‘and produce something worthy of Sophocles, thus 
obtaining the laurel which has long been your due.” 

This command she so far obeyed as to turn back to her 
books with renewed appetite, but her sufferings had under- 
mined her strength, and in her last letter, written a few weeks 
before her death, she tells him that she has high fever and 
continual cough and cannot sleep at night; had she been 
able, she says, she would have shown her gratitude to the 
kind friends who had supplied her with books, but her days of 
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work are over and all she has been strong enough to do is to 
write out from memory the poems that had perished with her 
other papers in the siege. These she entrusts to his care, ask- 
ing him to edit her works after her death. The letter reached 
him on the same day as the news of her death, which took 
place in October 1555. It was her broken-hearted husband 
who sent him the account of her last days : 


It hath pleased the Lord to fill up the measure of my former 
affictions—the ruin of my country, the plunder of my goods and 
the loss of nearly all my friends and relations—by depriving me 
of my beloved wife. While she was yet left to me the loss of all 
other things appeared comparatively light; but this calamity, 
like the huge tenth wave following all the others, has so entirely 
overwhelmed me that I can find no possible alleviation of my 
grief... . We had been united not quite five years, but never have 
I known a soul so bright and pure, or a disposition so loving and 
upright. There is a kind of sorrow, like mine—and it is the 
greatest of any—in which tears cannot even be shed, when the 
mind, wearied and spent by an accumulation of disaster, is so 
struck down by some final blow as to be absolutely stupefied. A 
short time before her death, on awaking from a tranquil sleep into 
which she had fallen, I observed her smiling very sweetly ; I went 
near and asked her whence that heavenly smile proceeded. “I 
beheld,” said she, ‘‘ just now while lying quiet, a place filled with 
the clearest and brightest light.” Weakness prevented her from 
saying more. ‘‘ Come,” said I, “ be of good cheer, my dearest wife, 
you are about to dwell in that beautiful light.” She again smiled, 
and in a little while said: “I am all gladness,” nor did she again 
speak, till her eyes, becoming dim, she said: “I can scarcely see 
you ; but all places appear to me to be full of the fairest flowers,” 
and not long after, as if fallen into a sweet slumber, she expired. 


Their married life had been a short one, but the time of their 
separation was to be shorter still, for not a year had passed 
before her husband and brother followed her to the grave, 
victims to an outbreak of plague, and were laid beside her in 
the Church of St. Peter in Heidelberg. 

“‘ Sweet child, thou hast been taken away by Death, young 
in years, but in wisdom like the old,” runs Emilio’s epitaph, 
while the tender love and the noble qualities of the quickly 
reunited husband and wife are given a glowing tribute. Nor 
was it only in Heidelberg that they were commemorated : 
their house in Schweinfurt was rebuilt at the public expense 
and the inscription placed upon it—“ A poor and humble 
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house, but not without glory, for here lived Olympia Morata.” 

The publication of her works was undertaken as a pious 
charge by Curio, and in 1558 the book was brought out, with a 
dedication from his pen to Donna Isabella Brisegna, wife of 
the Spanish Governor of Piacenza, who had been so cruelly 
persecuted for her religious opinions that she was forced to 
fly and seek shelter in Switzerland. A copy of this exceedingly 
rare edition is preserved in the Bodleian Library, but others 
were quickly called for, one of the later editions being dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth. The book was greeted with a 
chorus of praise from every side, and among the many touch- 
ing and eloquent tributes to the memory of the writer none 
is more beautiful than that contained in a letter written by 
Curio to her mother : 


Olympia is not dead; she lives with Christ, blessed and im- 
' mortal, and after many griefs and trials she is received into sweet 
and wished-for rest. I say, Olympia lives! she lives even in this 
world, and will live while there are men on the globe in the im- 
mortal memory of her works, those divine monuments, remem- 
bered by all discerning minds. For that which is confined to the 
body is not the only life, there is a brighter existence which shall 
flourish through all ages, which posterity shall augment and which 
Eternity itself shall not diminish. 


Mary BrapFrorp WHITING. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ARMAMENTS AND THE DIPLOMATISTS. 


T 5 p.m. on New Year’s Day M. Francois-Poncet, 
French Ambassador in Berlin, called upon Herr Hitler 
at the Chancellor’s office in the Wilhelmstrasse and 

gave to him the text of a new French aide-mémoire on the 
subject of armaments. For three days before the actual 
document was delivered M. Francois-Poncet had been “ coach- 
ing”? Herr Hitler about the purpose with which the Quai 
d’Orsay had drafted it. It happened that Herr Hitler and M. 
Francois-Poncet were at that time on good terms with each 
other personally. It also happened (of this the evidence seems 
to be convincing) that Herr Hitler at that time genuinely 
contemplated the possibility that he might now become the 
man who had solved the Franco-German problem. Thirdly, 
it happened that the French document was worded in such a 
way as to leave little doubt in the mind of any well-disposed 
person who read it that the French Government was now 
anxious in a rather chastened spirit to enable Herr Hitler to 
come to an understanding with France. 

When these lines were written the text of the French 
memorandum had not been published, but one had had an 
opportunity of reading it. It was one of the least unsatis- 
factory diplomatic documents of the post-war period. One 
remembered the whole series of former state papers issued 
from the Quai d’Orsay during recent years on the subject of 
“‘ disarmament,” whether during the London Naval Confer- 
ence of 1930 or during the League of Nations’ Disarmament 
Conference that has had its quarters at Geneva since February 
2nd, 1932. In spirit (and the spirit is generally more important 
than the substance) this document of January Ist, 1934, was 
something new. The substance itself had several important 
new things in it. The former underlying principle that a 
German threat to the peace in Europe could be kept under by 
the simple expedient of Germany’s being kept under, was gone. 
Instead, France genuinely admitted Germany’s equality. In 
words she had admitted her to equality on December 11th, 
1932; but on that occasion the formula was perhaps not 
unreservedly to be valued at its face value, even though 
Germany accepted it. The 1932 formula contained an under- 
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taking on the part of Great Britain, France and Italy “ that 
one of the principles that should guide the Conference should 
be the grant to Germany, and to other Powers disarmed by 
treaty, of equality of rights in a system which would provide 
security for all nations, and that this principle should find 
itself embodied in the Convention containing the conclusions 
of the Conference. This decision implies that the respective 
limitations of the armaments of all States should be included 
in the proposed Convention. It is clearly understood that 
the methods of application of such equality of rights will be 
discussed by the Conference. On the basis of this declaration 
Germany has signified her willingness to resume her place 
at the Conference.” 

The history of 1933, however, clearly showed that French 
diplomacy still hoped to achieve an agreement about dis- 
armament without in practice admitting Germany as an 
equal. It is not easy for any neighbour of Germany in a 
military sense to contemplate the prospect of their both 
starting from “‘ scratch,” for the German character seems to 
lend itself more than that of her neighbouring countries to 
militarist exploitation and seems to contain a higher propor- 
tion of warlike qualities. The last diplomatic position 
established in 1933, namely the position of October 14th, 
revealed France as still insisting that the progress towards 
equality be achieved over a period of eight years, the first 
four of which were postulated as virtually a “ trial” period 
for Germany. In other words the Quai d’Orsay offered to 
Germany the prospect, conditionally on her good behaviour 
and on her respect for the Versailles stipulations over an 
initial period of four years, of being gradually admitted 
during the following four years to a position of ultimate 
equality. The Quai d’Orsay knew, as the corresponding 
people in London and Rome knew, that Germany would not 
even look at such a prospect. The Quai d’Orsay’s attitude 
in short was almost frankly one of resignation to the unlikeli- 
hood of an agreement being reached with Germany. 

On January Ist of this year by contrast France made such 
an approach to Germany that Germany could hardly refuse 
to discuss it without convicting herself of ill-will. France no 
longer insisted upon the eight years of transition, which had 
been Germany’s main lever of opposition. She made no 
specification about the length of time the transition should 
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take. She expressly offered Germany “ equality.” She pro- 
posed that the armaments of each country should be subjected 
to equal, general and automatic control and supervision. 
She thereby took Herr Hitler at his own word, for in his 
proposals of November 24th, while rejecting the October 
basis of a unilateral trial period for Germany, he declared 
that Germany would be ready to submit to a system of control 
and supervision if it were general and equal in its application. 

France further declared that she was ready to put into 
practice, if every other party were ready to put into practice, 
the resolution adopted by the Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference on July 20th, 1932, for the prohibition of all 
bombing from the air. That prohibition would apply to the 
bombing not only of cities and of civilian populations but of 
military forces or property. The relevant passage of the 
resolution of July 2oth, 1932, reads thus : ‘‘ The Conference, 
deeply impressed with danger overhanging civilisation from 
bombardment from the air in the event of future conflict, and 
determined to take all practicable measures to provide against 
this danger, records at this stage of its work the following 
conclusions : 


“y, Air attack against the civilian population shall 
be absolutely prohibited ; 

“2. The High Contracting Parties shall agree as 
between themselves that all bombardment from the air 
shall be abolished, subject to agreement with regard to 
measures to be adopted for the purpose of rendering 
effective the observance of this rule. 

“‘ These measures should include the following : 


(a) There shall be effected a limitation by number and 
a restriction by characteristics of military aircraft ; 

(5) Civil aircraft shall be submitted to regulation and 
full publicity. Further, civil aircraft not conform- 

ing to the specified limitations shall be subjected to 

an international régime (except for certain regions 
where such a régime is not suitable) such as to 
prevent effectively the misuse of such civil aircraft.” 


In her aide-mémoire of January Ist, 1934, France subjected 
her proposals about air armaments to the condition that there 

_ should be set up an international air police force. The main 
proposals themselves were that ultimately all fighting air- 
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craft should be abolished, and that as an earnest of that 
ultimate intention there should be an immediate all-round 
reduction by fifty per cent of military aircraft now in com- 
mission. It was collaterally but verbally explained to the 
British diplomatists that the figure of fifty per cent. could 
hardly be expected to apply to the British air forces, which 
had already been reduced by a far greater extent than had 
those of any other Great Power ; but there was nothing in the 
aide-mémoire itself to suggest such an exception. 

For the rest the French memorandum made tentative 
suggestions about land armaments, such as that in a computa- 
tion of effectives the irregular German trained organisations 
should be included, and expressed the regret that would be 
felt by France if Germany carried into effect her notice to 
leave the League of Nations. 


DISARMAMENT IN THE AIR. 


As if by tacit understanding, the diplomatic politicians 
of London, Paris, Berlin and Rome seem now to be guided by 
the principle that disarmament in the air is the cardinal 
problem upon which must hinge not only the outcome of the 
present disarmament diplomacy itself but the probable future 
determination of peace or war. The origin of that principle 
is the recognition that the next war, if any, is likely to be 
fought for the most part in the air, and that navies and 
armies will be important only in so far as they serve the 
purposes of aircrafts. That consideration explains why those 
politicians who have taken the most businesslike view of the 
disarmament conference have insisted upon air armaments 
as the first objective, the more so because, being the newest 
branch of armaments, and perhaps the most terrifying to 
civilians, it offered the best chance of success. It was as 
lately ago as 1909, that M. Blériot first flew the Channel. 
When the last war started aircraft was still in an experimental 
stage. The first British war aeroplanes that crossed the 
Channel in August 1914, could carry neither guns nor bombs 
nor even cameras ; a supply of petrol being the limit of their 
carrying capacity. It needs little appeal to the imagination 
to show that when the next war starts the position will have 
been revolutionised, and that aircraft will by far be the most 
destructive arm. 
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That consideration no doubt explains why both French and 
British policy at the Disarmament Conference has been 
based upon extremist proposals for disarmament in the air. 
Three days after the conference started M. Tardieu, in present- 
ing the first set of French proposals (February 5th, 1932), 
suggested that it should not be permissable for individual 
States to possess or to construct any aeroplanes except they 
be too small to be of military value; that the League of 
Nations should be the sole possessor of heavy bombers ; that 
medium-sized aeroplanes should be allowed to individual 
States only on the understanding that the League of Nations 
could commandeer them at any time; and that all civil 
aviation be internationalised under the control of the League 
_ of Nations. It has been the consistent principle of French 
: policy to advocate the abolition of all national air armaments 
and at the same time to found an international air force for 

police purposes under the direction of the League of Nations. 

It is true that at the beginning of the Disarmament Con- 
ference the British Government had not quite reached the 
point where air armaments were regarded as the decisive 
objective. It was the initial British principle, as Sir John 

Simon explained at Geneva on February 8th, 1932, to try and 

whittle down all armaments bit by bit, beginning with those 

armaments which could conceivably be catalogued as of the 
more “‘ aggressive ” or “ offensive ” type such as submarines, 
poison and gas. But before the end of the year the British 

Government left no doubt that it regarded disarmament in 

the air as the first and most important goal, although it took 

a cautious line about the French proposal for international 

control. It was Mr. Baldwin who made the first disclosure of 

the extremist nature of the British Government’s view in this 
matter. The occasion was a Foreign Affairs debatein the House 
of Commons, on November toth, 1932. Mr. Baldwin frankly 
started from the premise that the next war would be fought 
- in the air, and not on land or on the sea, and that the casualties 
would be inflicted not primarily upon the troops, but upon 
the civil population, including women and children. “ The 
speed of air attack,” he said, “ compared with the attack of 
an army, is as the speed of a motor-car to that of a four-in- 
hand, and in the next war you will find that any town that is 
within reach of an aerodrome can be bombed within the first 
five minutes of war from the air.” He next argued, on the 
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basis of some interesting detailed calculations about air 
spaces and the three dimensions, that defence against air 
attack was virtually impossible, and that victory in the war 
would go to the side that first broke the other’s moral by 
killing more of its women and children more quickly than the 
other. He said that he had “ been reduced to despair” by 
the time wasted at Geneva on discussions about reducing 
the size of aeroplanes, prohibiting the bombing of the civilian 
populations, and even prohibiting bombing on the war fronts. 

His point was that nothing short of the total suppression 
of air armaments could be of any avail. “ If it were possible,” 
(he said) “‘ the air forces ought all to be abolished, but if they 
were, there would still be civil aviation, and in civil aviation 
there are the potential bombers. It is all very well using the 
phrase ‘ international control,’ but nobody knows quite what 
it means, and the subject has never been investigated.” He 
went on to suggest that “it is necessary for the nations of the 
world to devote the whole of their minds to this question of 
civil aviation, to see if it is possible so to control civil aviation 
that such disarmament will be feasible.” 

None the less the British Government had supported the 
League of Nations resolution of July zoth, 1932, to the effect 
that all bombing, whether upon civilians or upon military 
objectives, be prohibited, in spite of the despair to which Mr. 
Baldwin said he had been reduced. No doubt the considera- 
tion expressed by Mr. Baldwin on November toth about civil 
aircraft was to some extent satisfied by that part of the July 
resolution which recommended that civil aircraft be regulated 
and subjected to full publicity. 

While it seemed to be established as a result of two years’ 
diplomacy about disarmament that the air offered the best 
chance of progress, opinions differed both about the practic- 
ability and about the true expediency of such progress. 

The difficulty about practicability was illustrated in the 
first fortnight of the present year. After receiving M. Francois- 
Poncet on New Year’s Day Herr Hitler left Berlin for the 
country and did not return till the following Wednesday 
week (January toth). During his absence there appeared in 
the German Press a remarkably uniform series of criticisms 
of the French proposals, so uniform as to suggest a common 
inspiration. There was reason to believe that it was not 
Herr Hitler’s inspiration, whence it follows that some of Herr 
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Hitler’s difficulties were domestic. The most interesting of 
| the criticisms were directed against the French proposal for 
| an immediate fifty per cent. “ cut” in military aeroplanes. 
| The German newspapers openly expressed the suspicion that 
the proposal was disingenuous, that the literal terms of the 
French memorandum could be satisfied by France’s with- 
drawal of fifty per cent. of her aeroplanes from commission, 
and that such withdrawn aeroplanes could be merely re- 
labelled and kept in their sheds, ready at a moment’s notice 
to be put back into commission. Now the word used in the 
French text was “ reduction.” That word has been a com- 
monplace, both French and British, in all the Geneva 
formule about the reduction of armaments. When France 
suggested that aeroplanes in commission be “ reduced ” by 
fifty per cent., she could not have meant, unless the word was 
‘deliberately meant to mislead, anything but the halving of 
the fighting strength. The German newspapers said that if 
the French word had been “ destruction ” instead of “‘ reduc- 
tion’ it would have made a more businesslike appeal to 
German opinion. 

By the time this paper was written (January 15th) the 
official German answer to the French proposals had not been 
delivered, and it was therefore possible that the German 
Government itself would not officially express the suspicions 
which had obviously been officially inspired. But the fact 
that such suspicions were expressed in the German news- 
papers illustrated one of the difficulties. A French diplomatist 
who had read those German newspapers, made this comment 
in conversation : “‘ If my Government told me that my salary 
was to be ‘ reduced’ by fifty per cent., I should not regard 
the intimation as equivocal, even though it was the French 
Government that said it; and it would not matter to me if 
that Government had used the word ‘ destroyed’ instead. 
Similarly I imagine that there would be no difficulty, if the 
‘ Germans wished it, in substituting the word ‘ destruction ’ 
for ‘reduction’ in the memorandum about disarmament. 
Moreover, if the Germans wanted a sort of Reichstag bonfire 
of the aeroplanes to be scrapped, I imagine that the French 
Government would not object, provided all the other parties 
were willing to start corresponding bonfires in their own case.” 

Indeed French opinion made no secret of the circumstance 
that, even from a military point of view, little was to be 
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gained from the possession of large numbers of aeroplanes of 
an obsolete type—all types being obsolete almost as soon as 
they are produced. Such an argument is perhaps a little 
naive, for it suggests the principle that the important thing 
to possess from a military point of view is not a large fleet of 
aircraft, but a large and up-to-date plant for the production 
of aeroplanes. Given the plant, the aeroplanes can be turned 
out quickly in large numbers. It is one of the qualities of 
French diplomacy that having embarked upon a certain 
direction, it is prepared realistically to discuss, and even itself 
to suggest, the arguments against its own proposals. None the 
less a spectacular reduction of fifty per cent. in the world’s 
air forces would have a tremendous psychological value. 

On the expediency of the proposals for using the air, so to 
speak, as the jumping-off ground for general disarmament, 
there were to be found, even among the professional diplo- 
matists, those who wondered if such proposals were tactically 
wise. One heard the view expressed, and there was clearly 
something to be said for it, that the best safeguard against 
the next war would be the certainty that the moment war 
were declared the civil population, women and children 
included, of London, Paris and Berlin, would be bombed to 
bits, and flooded with poison gas. From the point of view of 
the women and the children it argues perhaps a lack of 
imagination to assume that the killing of a husband and a 
father in a Continental European ditch would be any better 
than the direct physical outrage of being bombed themselves ; 
but the real argument is that the civilian population includes 
the whole body of politicians and the non-belligerent arm- 
chairs such as War Offices, Admiralties and Foreign Offices. 
It would obviously lessen the danger of war, and shorten an 
actual war, if such institutions were the first to be bombed. 
The several proposals, therefore, for protecting the civilian 
population from bombing and poison are at least contro- 
versial as practical remedies. The argument is the old one 
that the best way to stop wars would be to make them as 
undisguisedly frightful as possible to the maximum number 
of people; to abolish, for instance, not poison gas, but the 
Red Cross organisation ; not to talk any more rubbish about 
“the rules of civilised warfare’ ; in short, not to whitewash 
the business but to present it plain, on the theory that as 
fear produces war, so a greater fear may prevent it. 
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Japan anv DisaRMAMENT. 


An unfortunate aspect of the diplomacy that followed the 
suspension of the Disarmament Conference on October 14th 
was that its scope was confined to four Powers, namely 
France, Germany, Italy and Great Britain. The most that 
could be aimed at, therefore, was some measure of tentative 
localised agreement such as might be used as an inducement 
to the other Powers to resume the real work. In such a 
cause the real work must necessarily be universal in its scope. 
The key position among those other Powers was held by 
Japan. If Japan could not be induced to reduce and limit her 
armaments, it followed that Russia would not. If Russia 
would not, it followed that Poland would not. If Poland would 
not, Germany would not. Yet during the three months that 
followed October 14th there was absolutely no contact 
between Japanese diplomacy and that of the four Powers 
aforesaid. When, for instance, the League of Nations Council 
began its seventy-eighth session on January 15th, 1934, no 
Japanese representative went to Geneva. Japan had given 
notice of her decision to leave the League of Nations, and she 
no longer took any part or any real interest in the work of 
the League. 

Indeed the occasion of that session of the League illustrated 
another contemporary truth, that the work of disarmament 
can no longer be prosecuted within the framework of the 
League of Nations. The only Great Powers represented on 
that occasion were France, Great Britain and Italy, the third 
of whom had moreover made it generally known that her own 
continued participation in the work of the League, in its 
present reduced circumstances, could not be counted upon. 
Germany, Russia, Japan and the United States were not 
represented in the regular work of the League. Few informed 
people believed that Germany or Japan would withdraw their 
notices of secession from Geneva, or that the United States 
or Russia would seek admission to the League. In spite of 
Russia’s latter-day harmony with France and her inclination 
to run counter to Germany’s policy, the French diplomatists 
were unable, at any rate up to January 15th, 1934, to 
crystallise such an atmosphere into a Russian willingness to 
join the League. The statements made by Mr. Litvinov at 
the end of his recent visits to Washington and to Rome to the 
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effect that Russia would not join the League, were found still 
to hold good in Russian policy. 

Japan, for her part, had not moved from the terms of the 
Imperial Rescript of March 27th, 1933, which gave notice of 
Japan’s decision to leave the League on the main ground that 
“ Japan has been led to realise the existence of an irrecon- 
cilable divergence of views dividing Japan and the League on 
policies of peace, and especially as regards the fundamental 
principles to be followed in the establishment of a durable 
peace in the Far East.” Indeed, the break with Geneva 
seemed to be irreparable. On October 21st, 1933, for instance, 
a special Cabinet meeting was held in Tokyo to receive a 
report of the Cabinet Committee on national policy, after 
which a public statement was issued. ‘ National policy (it 
read) shall be pursued by diplomatic means having regard to 
world peace. The national defences shall be sufficient to 
make the nation secure against injury and insult and in 
accordance with the national strength.” 

The only occasion during the past nine months when 
Japanese opinion has shown the slightest interest in the 
League of Nations arose in the first week of December, when 
the Italian Fascist Grand Council passed its famous resolution 
of December 5th, demanding the radical reform of the League 
as a condition of Italy’s continued membership. On that 
occasion Japanese officials unofficially commented that the 
Japanese view of League reform remained what it had 
been expressed to be in the March 27th Rescript, namely, 
that the single central League of Nations be abolished and 
replaced by a series of regional Leagues operating in the 
several regions of the world and varying in their principles 
according to the varying needs and conditions of those 
regions. 

It says something for the resilience of French diplomacy 
that the Quai d’Orsay has not hesitated to recognise the 
futility of expecting any progress to be made towards dis- 
armament so long as the discussions are labelled League of 
Nations. On January 1st M. Francois-Poncet is understood 
to have said to Herr Hitler that if Germany found it unprac- 
tical to renew her collaboration in the League of Nations, 
much as France would regret it, there would be no French 
objection to the disarmament negotiations being pursued 
outside Geneva and outside the framework of the League of 
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Nations, provided it be understood that in the French view 
any agreement that might be reached should ultimately be 
given in the form of a League of Nations agreement. It was a 
matter of commonsense that if the nations of the earth could 
agree about the reduction and limitation of air, land and sea 
forces, there could be no difficulty about a subsidiary agree- 
ment upon the form the agreement was to take. 


Mr. RoosEvett’s EXPENDITURE. 


If the economists were right in saying that the velocity of 
money establishes the difference between a boom and a 
slump, then the governments of the world ought to produce 
nothing but booms ; whereas it looks as if in fact it is they 
who produce most of the slumps. The money certainly moves 
to and from the hands of governments at an ever-increasing 
pace. Mr. Roosevelt, on January 4th, read a budget message 
to Congress. He estimated an “ordinary” expenditure 
during the current year of $3,045,000,000 and an “ emerg- 
ency ” expenditure of $6,358,000,000, emergency expenditure 
being money to be spent on schemes of “‘ recovery.” On that 
basis he calmly expected a deficit of $6,143,000,000. But he 
went further. He said that there was still more expenditure, 
which he estimated at $1,166,000,000 and which he believed 
to be “ necessary.” His grand total of expenditure thereby 
was brought up to the good round figure of $10,569,000,000, 
his grand deficit for the current year being estimated at 
$7, 309,000,000. 

Mr. Roosevelt is planning to spend $8,000,000,000 in seven 
months. That is making American money move faster even 
than Mr. Lloyd George made British money move in the 
Great War, for Mr. Lloyd George averaged only {7,000,000 a 
day. It is not an easy sum in “ simple arithmetic” to calculate 
what Mr. Roosevelt’s equivalent amount per day would be in 
sterling, because Mr. Roosevelt is also engaged in a compli- 
cated process of cheapening the dollar. If, however, one 
assumes, for the sake of simplicity in illustration, that five 
dollars equal one pound, Mr. Roosevelt’s expenditure in 
those seven months will amount to the equivalent of nearly 
£8,000,000 a day. 

But in addition Mr. Roosevelt’s plans apparently contem- 
‘plate another unbalanced budget in the following year, i.e. 
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in the financial year 1934-35. The total deficit so far esti- 
mated over the two years amounts to the prodigious sum 
of $9,306,000,000. There are not many people whose minds 
can move in such altitudes and yet retain a sense of what the 
figures mean in practical life. Yet Mr. Roosevelt does not 
seem to have lost much ground, rather to have regained some 
of the ground he had lost, in public confidence. 

There is a National Economy League in the United States. 
On December 16th it sent a petition to the President express- 
ing its fear that the cost of the recovery programme con- 
stituted a menace to the nation’s credit, and urging the alter- 
native policy of balancing the budget “at the earliest 
practical date.” It is a thankless enterprise for any organisa- 
tion to suggest economy to any democratic government, for 
in general the more money a democratic government spends, 
and spends it, as it must, out of the pockets of a small minority 
of the electorate, the more support it receives from the 
majority of the electorate. In the United States the vast 
governmental scheme of expenditure seems to have excited 
little uneasiness except among the bankers, financiers and 
business men whom Mr. Roosevelt so deeply despises, even 
though it is they who in the long run must provide the money 
for his experiments. When on December 7th last Genera! 
Johnson declared at a dinner in New York of the National 
Association of Manufacturers that the Roosevelt dollar was 
“the soundest money on the face of the globe, now or at any 
other time,” he no doubt raised among his audience the com- 
fortable post-prandial sense of well-being that is appropriate 
to such occasions, even though it was one of General Johnson’s 
own major objects, in so far as he prosecuted Mr. Roosevelt’: 
policy, to depress international confidence in the dollar. 

GrorcE GLascow. 

January 15th, 1934. 
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Pio ey MAKS..OF oh U ROPE 


It would be difficult to overpraise Mr. Spender’s survey of 
European history from 1871 to 1914. It ranks with Fay’s 
volumes on The Origins of the War and with Brandenburg’s 
masterly treatise From Bismarck to the World War ; and it is 
desirable that French and German translations should appear 
as soon as possible. For the author is not only a patriotic 
Englishman but a good European, not only a great journalist 
but a historian and a judge. He has known many of the 
statesmen whose work he describes, and on British policy he 
speaks with the authority of an intimate friend of Grey. He 
is also quite at home in the vast ocean of official publications 
as well as in the biographies and apologias of the protagonists. 
He is a master of arrangement, and his lucidity makes com- 
plicated issues plain. He never raises his voice, but we are 
none the less conscious throughout of his warm human 
interest in the peace and happiness of mankind. 

It is a commonplace to-day that the causes of the world war 


must be sought not in the last five weeks of peace, but in the 


* Fifty Years of Europe. By J. A. Spender. Cassell. 
VOLeCKLY. 16 
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decades that went before. The best starting-point is un- 
doubtedly the creation of the German Empire, which ushered 
in the system that perished in 1914. Its main author was 
Bismarck ; its main feature was the division of the Powers 
into rival groups; its cardinal doctrine was the supremacy 
of force. Mr. Spender tells the story of power-politics at its 
height, leading, as it was bound to lead, to a catastrophe. All 
the Powers played the perilous game with varying success. 
Bismarck, the greatest of experts, performed miracles of 
diplomatic skill; but his occasional habit of bludgeoning his 
opponents was a psychological blunder, and his treatment of 
defeated France was a costly mistake. “ The main weakness 
of his policy,” says Mr. Spender with perfect truth, “ lay in 
its foundations. The idea of finding security for one nation in 
the permanent subjection and outlawry of another was in the 
long run doomed to failure.” The policy of keeping France in 
quarantine was breaking down while the Iron Chancellor was 
still at the helm, and after his fall in 1890 it speedily collapsed. 
The first hundred pages are on the Bismarckian system and 
the Bismarckian era, and they are one of the best portions of 
the book. 

When Bismarck was gone his forceful methods were carried 
on by successors who lacked his skill and abandoned his saving 
principle of limited liability. “ Holstein, the Kaiser and Biilow 
were a trio of incomprehensibles to British statesmen : 
Holstein burrowing like a mole, Bilow performing on a tight- 
rope, and the Kaiser dancing about between the two, now 
currying favour with us as our best friend, now stabbing us 
in the back, and always improving the occasion to point the 
eternal moral that Germany was helpless without a big fleet.” 
Of their mistakes in alienating England by the Flottenpolitik 
and forcing England and France into an unwritten alliance, 
Mr. Spender writes with just severity. But he never for a 
moment falls back into the foolish and facile generalisation 
current during the war and later that Germany was the one 
black sheep in a relatively well-behaved flock. It is one of the 
merits of the book that he recognises the immense and ever- 
increasing significance of the Ballplatz in the last years of 
peace, and he agrees with the majority of the experts that 
under Biilow and Bethmann Austria was the rider and Ger- 
many the horse. For the naval rivalry with England and the 
recurring disputes with France over Morocco called the Triple 
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Entente into being, and left the Kaiser with no alternative 
but to cling closely to his only dependable ally. At the very 
end of his long term of office Biilow began to realise the danger 
of the Flottenpolitik; but it was too late. The political 
morality of Germany was no worse than that of most of the 
other Powers, but her mistakes were numerous and irrevo- 
cable. In Mr. Spender’s opinion French diplomacy was the 
most skilful, while the British record wins the prize for 
candour and rectitude. 

The ultimate cause of the war was not the misdeeds of 
this or that country or statesman, but “the system by 
which the nations dealt with one another in these years, 
and its total incompatibility with the good life desired 
by the vast majority of human beings.” The last phase 
of the disintegration of an anarchical Europe is dated by 
Mr. Spender from the annexation of Bosnia in 1908, which 
divided the Continent sharply into two hostile groups, re- 
opened the Eastern question, and was followed by the Tripoli 
and Balkan wars. The Agadir crisis of 1911 was a terrifying 
interlude in the West, but from 1908 onwards the main 
anxieties were found in the East. Mr. Spender emphasises the 
importance of Conrad and his unceasing demand for preventive 
wars against hostile Serbia and disloyal Italy before Russia 
regained her fighting strength. The aged Francis Joseph 
desired to close his eyes in peace, but Berchtold was gradually 
won over to a policy of action. He was encouraged by a 
historic conversation with the Kaiser, in October 1913, shortly 
after the conclusion of the Balkan wars. In speaking of the 
possibility that Serbia might resist the demands of Austria, 
he declared : “ You may rest assured that I stand beside you 
and am ready to draw the sword whenever your initiative 
makes it necessary.” Austria could count absolutely and 
completely upon him. Whatever came from the Vienna 
Foreign Office was a command for him. 

Such words were enough to make Bismarck turn in his 
grave, for in creating the Dual Alliance in 1879 he desired to 
prevent and not to provoke a war with Russia. Berchtold 
had now the blank cheque in his pocket, and he could cash it 
whenever he liked. Russia was rapidly regaining her strength, 
and her encouragement of Pan-Serb aspirations was becoming 
scandalously notorious. The Sarajevo murders provided the 
_ pretext; but Mr. Spender believes that in any case Austria 
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would have struck out before very long. A life-and-death 
struggle with Russia was regarded in both countries as 
virtually inevitable, and according to the bad old rules of the 
game it seemed best to fight while there was still a chance of 
victory. The volume ends with an argument that Grey did 
all that man could do to avert the catastrophe, and that, 
when his efforts failed, we had no choice but to enter the war. 
The moral of the tragic story is that the old cynical system 
of power-politics led inevitably to war, and that, unless we 
trample it under our feet, it will do so again. een 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT: BEFORE 
AON DD) ACE Bixee 


Although it is some thirteen months since Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s edition of Newman’s famous Apologia was published, 
it is not out of place to consider this excellent and final 
edition in connection with certain lines of thought brought 
out vividly in the notable pamphlet entitled After the Cele- 
bration of the Oxford Movement, by the Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and by the con- 
demnation by the Bishop of Durham of the current Group 
Movement which, emanating from America, has been 
identified in the minds of some ignorant persons with 
Oxford, and even with the Oxford Movement. It is sufficient 
to draw attention to Dr. Henson’s examination of the Group 
campaigns and its advertising methods and his conclusion : 
‘“ | have stated in my Charge, and I here repeat with increased 
emphasis, that I am unable to regard Dr. Buchman’s move- 
ment as wholesome, or to recommend it to the clergy and 
laity within my jurisdiction”; and to the fact that the 
Group Movement no more sprang from the Oxford of 1933 
than it could have done in the simpler days of 1833. 


“1. Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua: the two versions of 1864 and 1865 preceded by 
Newman’s and Kingsley’s Pamphlets, with an Introduction by Wilfrid Ward. Oxford 
University Press. 

2. The Group Movement. Second edition. Oxford University Press. 

3. After the Celebration of the Oxford Movement : Some Considerations. By W. Emery 
Barnes. Bowes and Bowes: Cambridge. 

4. A Service for such as would make or renew their Covenant with God. Published by 
order of the Conference. Wesleyan Conference Office, 25-35 City Road, E.C.1. 
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The celebration of the centenary of the Oxford Movement 
in 1933 has, as Dr. Emery Barnes says : 


undoubtedly been attended with success. Its “ captains ” and its 
“kings,” Edward Bouverie Pusey and John Keble imprimis, 
have received an acclamation from many sides which they earned 
by their gifts and by their constancy. And if the name of 
John Henry Newman still awakens a doubt, let those only who 
can penetrate the secrets of a great lonely soul pass judgment. 

But it must be confessed that acclamations encourage a one- 
sided attitude in religion. The Oxford Movement did much good, 
if only because it moved and awakened many who had fallen 
asleep, but many of those who acclaim it seem to forget that it 
was only one of several Movements. God has sent not one but 
many seasons of refreshing (Acts ili, 19) upon the Church of 
England. While we are thankful for the awakening which began 
in 1833, we ought not to forget that God has fulfilled Himself in 
many ways to His people both before and since the Oxford 
Movement. 


Mr. Ward, in his fascinating Introduction to Newman’s 
Apologia, prints the two Appendices which Newman specially 
wrote for the French editions of the Apologia, published in 
1866 and 1868, one dealing with the constitution and history 
of the Church of England, and one in which Newman describes 
for his French readers the history and constitution of the 
University of Oxford. To a Cambridge man the Oxford 
Appendix seems singularly unfair, though the unfairness is 
not directly based on the controversy with which the Apologia 
is concerned. Cambridge is as old, and has a history as dis- 
tinguished, as that of Oxford, and yet Newman stated, for the 
benefit of his French readers, that 


The University of Oxford has been the intellectual centre of 
England ever since the Middle Ages. Six centuries ago Paris alone 
surpassed it as an ecclesiastical school and it was the mother of 
the great theologians, Scotus, Alexander of Hales, and Occam. 


The University of Cambridge is not mentioned and was 
apparently, in the mind of the future Cardinal, too contemp- 
tible to be mentioned. If Kingsley had not been so com- 
pletely and deservedly beaten in the controversy that led 
up to the Apologia, he might with reason have complained 
not only of the omission of the labours of the University of 
“Cambridge in the successive revivals of national religious 
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fervour, but in the choice of pre-Reformation names. Duns 
Scotus, the realist and the opponent of Thomas Aquinas, 
Alexander of Hales, the realist, and William of Ockham, the 
nominalist, were representative of Paris rather than of Oxford, 
as indeed Scotus’ tomb attests. Roger Bacon and Wycliffe 
were representative of Oxford in a truer sense than these three 
wandering Franciscans. But Newman so loved Oxford that 
he attributed to her “ each of the three theological parties 
that exist to-day in the Established Church,” the Evangelical, 
the Tractarian, and the Liberal or Broad Church parties, and 
by inference the whole of the Nonconformist movement. He 
wrote : 


The Evangelical party of to-day owes its origin to Whitfield 
and Wesley, who, towards the middle of the last century, began 
their religious life as Oxford students. Oxford was again, as this 
volume proves, the sole mother and nurse of Tractarianism ; and 
the Liberalism which to-day inundates the English intelligent 
classes sprang rather from Oxford than any other source. 


In this way Newman persuaded himself and perhaps some 
of his French readers that the University of Oxford “ has 
been the intellectual centre of England ever since the Middle 
Ages.”’ Mr. Ward, however, notes one change since Newman 
was writing in 1866. He says : 


It would be instructive if some student of the fortunes of the 
Church of England, as accurate as Newman, were to trace the 
causes which have made one of Newman’s statements so com- 
pletely inapplicable to the present day—the statement that the 
clergy, and especially the high dignitaries, are “ always distin- 
guished for their Toryism on all English questions.” The alliance 
of Bishops of the Established Church with the democracy is, as 
we are reminded by this statement, a modern development, and 
the important part played by the episcopal bench in passing the 
Parliament Bill would probably have suggested some interesting 
reflections to Newman could he have foreseen it. 


But was Newman’s statement as to the Toryism of the clergy 
and the bishops true in any universal sense? In the history 
of any of the English dioceses there are clergy and bishops 
in even the age of Toryism, the eighteenth century, who were 
utterly opposed to Tory principles. An instance—one of 
many—is John Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peterborough, who 
died in 1794. It is true that he was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, and a schoolmaster, the headmaster of West- 
minster, but he made great mark in the House of Lords in 
the debates on the American War, advocated a change in the 
system of colonial government, and strongly protested against 
the employment of savages as allies in war. There were many 
divines of great note who were not Tories, and in later times 
a certain vicar of the Church of England who became a 
Roman Catholic, Cardinal Manning, was a life-long ally of 
democracy pure and simple. 

One danger of attributing all good and all bad intellectual 
and spiritual things to the university that had the good 
fortune to train the mind and character of J. H. Newman is 
the danger of want of historical balance, a danger which 
Newman would have been the first to detect in any objective 
critical survey. For instance, in any account of the evangelical 
revival at the end of the eighteenth century, a revival that 
fairly must be compared in ultimate effect with the Trac- 
tarian revival, Joseph Milner and his famous brother Isaac 
should be mentioned. Both were Cambridge men, the latter 
an incomparable mathematician with vast intellectual 
and spiritual powers who became Dean of Carlisle, the former 
a clergyman in Hull whose writings on the early Fathers 
exercised at one time great influence on Newman. Isaac 
Milner made Queen’s College, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, “a nursery of Evangelical neophytes.” The 
Evangelical movement, born at Oxford, died there in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, while it was flourishing at 
Cambridge or under the inspiration of Cambridge men. In 
addition to Isaac Milner and many other dons was that great 
evangelical leader Charles Simeon who, dying in 1836, lived 
to see the Tractarian revival, Farish of Magdalene and Jowett 
of Trinity Hall, while William Wilberforce was among the 
many evangelicals who made the Movement in many parts of 
England a force for righteousness and for religious revival 
that preceded by many years the Tractarian revival. 

The Cambridge Evangelical Movement at the end of the 
eighteenth century strove to combine educational and 
spiritual advancement with a measure of success that is too 
often forgotten. The great and noble influence of the Oxford 
Movement and of the Tractarian revival in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century should not blind us to the 


~ equally noble influence of the Cambridge evangelical revival 
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beginning in the second half of the eighteenth century, nor 
blind us to the fact, tersely expressed by Canon Overton and 
Mr. Relton, that in the second half of the eighteenth century 
“Cambridge was far more productive than Oxford of men 
who influenced religious thought and life.” Of these William 
Paley, Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, and Professor 
John Hey, Liberals all in the sense that Newman attaches to 
that Church party, must be included. There were indeed, as 
Dr. Emery Barnes says, many seasons of refreshing and, 
perhaps, of these the Methodist or Wesleyan recombination 
in the past year is not the least significant, nor the revised 
Covenant Service, originally introduced by Wesley in October 
1755, the least fruitful. JeErG; EM. 


* * % * * 


PAINTING IN ENGLAND.* 


Mr. Miles de Montmorency, himself a painter of merit, has 
written an attractive short history of painting in England, 
compressing into some 230 pages an account of the evolution 
of English pictorial art from the sixth to the twentieth 
century of our era. Professor Gleadowe commends the book 
and its judicial outlook. Indeed, he writes that the author 

is so just and right-minded that, try as I may, I cannot differ from 
him. And, even if I could, I should feel bound to correct my views 
in the light of his. For he has had direct and competent experience 
of the things of which he writes. . 


This author also presents, to quote Professor Gleadowe 
again, “many first-hand views.” It is these views and 
opinions that make, whether we agree with them or not, the 
chief interest of a book that carefully illustrates the growth 
of art in England, period by period, by definitive views about 
the greatest of our English painters. The selection of names 
is, of course, very limited, and this or that critic of the book 
will regret that or this omission—the omission, for instance, 
in Victorian times of the name of Sir John Gilbert, whose 
self-portrait adorns the famous gallery in Florence. But you 
cannot satisfy everybody, and the purpose of the author is 
to present something more than “a bare catalogue of names 


_* A Short History of Painting in England. By Miles F. de Montmorency. Introduc- 
tion by Professor R. M. Y. Gleadowe. With Reproductions of sixty paintings and 
drawings. J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. 
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_ and dates. I have tried to make clear the connection between 
the art and life of the English people, and to show that 
painting . . . must have roots deeply struck in the soil of 
national life.” That goal is certainly achieved, and the 
importance of the achievement can be seen at a time when 
the necessary connection between Art and Industry has 
stirred the Government of this country to immediate action. 

Definite and first-hand views and opinions have, in the 
region of Art as elsewhere, their disadvantages as well as 
their obvious advantages. Mr. de Montmorency throughout 
the book, point by point, period by period, painter by painter, 
has plainly made up his mind. He has been reading, observing 
and thinking deeply and dispassionately, and records his 
conclusions in clear and unmistakable fashion. Yet some- 
times he provokes criticism. He has come, apparently, to the 
definite conclusion that Roman and pre-Roman Art, of the 
period ending in a.p. 410, do not come into what may be 
called the British tradition. Is that certain? Dr. Rice Holmes 
held the contrary view. Again, in the account of glass paint- 
ing in England, the author’s views do not fully accord with 
those of the latest experts on the subject. The Canterbury 
glass is demonstrably thirteenth century. 

To turn to the eighteenth century and later times, the 
tribute to William Hogarth is a pleasure to read and a revela- 
tion of the work of that great master; the estimate of 
Reynolds is admirable: “ It was the constant aim of his life 
to raise and dignify the position of the arts in England, and 
if we except Hogarth he did more than any single man to 
found an English school of painting.” Of Gainsborough he 
says, “of all English artists he had the greatest natural 
genius as a painter. As a colourist he was the equal of Rey- 
nolds, and as a draughtsman he had precisely that sensitive- 
ness to form which Reynolds lacked.” His criticism of 
Romney should be true to our present outlook, but it is 
somewhat harsh. A great tribute is paid to George Stubbs 
(1724-1806). Of his picture of the racehorse Hambletonian 
with a groom and stable-boy, the author writes : 

In draughtsmanship, design, and handling of paint it is one of 
the greatest pictures in English art. From the very simplest material 
and without the slightest straining after effect he has produced a 
picture which can stand comparison with the works of the great 
masters. 
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The glowing tribute to Richard Wilson (1714-82), the 
great landscape painter, is well deserved ; the account of the 
work of Turner and Constable almost compels the reader to 
fly to their pictures. He calls Turner “ perhaps the greatest 
artist England has produced.” Of Old Crome, he writes: “No 
other painter, unless it be Millet, has conveyed so well the 
friendly strength of the earth and the things that grow from 
it.” Of the genius as a painter and draughtsman of William 
Blake the author is well aware, and rightly draws attention 
to his revival of the medizval linear pattern. “ His art has a 
richness of spiritual content which can be compared to 
Michaelangelo alone.” These extracts, from many opinions, ~ 
show that Mr. de Montmorency has determinate opinions and 
views which may be differed from but must be, at any rate, — 
attended to, and especially by those who wish to appreciate 
the present exhibition of English Art at Burlington House. 
He concludes with a half-prophecy as to the future. It is, he 
says, difficult to believe that English Art in the future “ will 
not be distinguished by a strain of romanticism and a sense 
of linear pattern”; in fact, that the English tradition of 
fifteen hundred years will still continue. 


ABs 


* * * * * 


HANS ANDERSEN.* 


Hans Andersen is a classic in England, Europe, Asia, and 
America, and a large library has gathered round his loved 
and loving personality, his poems, librettos, novels and, 
above all, his fairy-stories. The personality of Hans Christian 
Andersen not only inspired but is written into all his work. 
In a sense he had the universality of Shakespeare, true to 
nature always, the nature of man and bird and beast and 
countryside and town life under a mystic veil. He cannot be 
compared with the Grimm brothers, since they based their 
stories on folk-lore, while he based his on his experience, 
and yet in any ultimate analysis the comparison is just, for 
the experience of Hans Andersen plumbed the same deeps as 
the folk-lore of the Grimms. 


The Life of Hans Christian Andersen, by Signe Toksvig. Illustrated. Macmillan 
Co. Ltd. 
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Who was Hans Andersen as the English always call him? 
He was born at Odense in Denmark, in April 1805 in great 
poverty, he died by the beautiful Danish waters of the Sound 
on August 4th, 1875, surrounded by all the love and all the 
honour that a king and a nation could give him. Miss Signe 
Toksvig tells the story, in a wonderful fashion, of the seventy 
years’ sojourn on the earth that Andersen had made heavenly 
for many generations of children and folk with childlike hearts. 
The story of the little home where he was born the son of a 
poor cobbler and his wife, an indomitable washerwoman, is 
beautifully told. 


These were the people to whom the poet was born, seemingly a 
washerwoman and a cobbler, in reality a sturdy practicality and a 
high-strung, ambitious imagination. It was the blending of those 
qualities that made Hans Christian Andersen, as it was the courage 
and sensitiveness of his parents that sheltered his childhood. 
He was always grateful. Many years later, when he first entered 
the Cathedral of Milan and was overwhelmed by the suavely 
coloured flood of light that streamed through the high windows 
into the incense-laden darkness, he compared this light to the 
lambent radiance which haloed his earliest years for him. What- 
ever he wrote about it was bathed in this effulgence, and distance 
and gratitude effaced all shadows. . . . The little room was cheerful 
with greenery and pictures, and Ane Marie kept it scoured and 
tidy. It was her pride that the sheets and the short window 
curtains were snowily white, as it was her pride that her man and 
boy always wore clean shirts. . . . In Hans Christian’s childhood, 
Odense still had a great many folk-festivals, which made a deep 
impression on him, colouring his imagination, as though he was 
able to remember having lived in almost medieval times. 


Miss Toksvig tells of the tragedy and the inherent wonder- 
fulness of those years between the ages of eleven, when his 
beloved father was taken from him, and twenty, when the 
indomitable spirit and the abounding genius of the young 
man began to make their mark. There is some reason to sup- 
pose that the father was on his mother’s side of noble 
German stock, and he was certainly a man of great ability, 
who dreamed of better things. The efforts, manners and 
dreams of the son, who inherited also the practical and loving 
character of the mother, Ane Marie, are seen in all his struggles 
and all his successes. The purity of his beautiful mind was 
allied to great ambition to succeed on the greatest scale. 
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When he was not yet fifteen he ventured on the journey to 
Copenhagen, with a little money gathered in his clay money- 
box (the collection of years) and a protector in the shape of 
Colonel Guldberg, who had been struck with the abilities of 
the lad. But his chief faith was in God and himself. It is an 
amazing story. He was full of creative literary power. He 
matriculated at the University of Copenhagen (which meant 
the licence to write) and in April 1829 he had a play accepted 
and performed with great success at the Royal Theatre. He 
had gathered friends around him. He never was really in love, 
though he once or twice seriously thought of the marriage 
that never came. He was an author, and beginning to be 
a widely read author. He travelled wisely and well on very 
small means. He found that Italy was his bride. Florence, 
Rome, Naples, stirred his whole nature. It was about that 
time that his mother died, broken with the temptations of 
drink after a life of many sorrows. To the last he, of course, 
helped her, though his own income was very small. He had 
only a half-sister left, and she had disappeared. 

Fame and comparative wealth came to Hans Andersen 
before he was forty, and he is on terms of equality with the 
nobility. It was at this time that he wrote The Ugly Duckling, 
“that most poignant of his many veiled autobiographies.” 
His thoughts at this time, perhaps at all times, were straying 
back to Odense “ to the boy with bare feet in wooden shoes.” 
He was not, indeed, allowed to forget it; even in 1842 his 
half-sister Karen wrote to him from her obscurity, a good soul 
apparently, since she wanted only a little money for urgent 
needs and did not trouble him much. Her need was indeed 
responsible for The Ugly Duckling, a story for children, and 
also a story for men and women: the life of the great man 
made perfect. The story of the life of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen is indeed the story of the swan who was hatched by a 
duck. He had great ambitions from the first, but they were 
never low ambitions, never sordid, never unclean. He found 
friends everywhere from the first. His ambition was to realise 
something that did not clash with earthly ambitions. He 
thought he was in love with Jenny Lind and the thought 
begot that great story The Nightingale. He was always travel- 
ling—in England Charles Dickens was his natural friend— 
and he was working almost to the last, outliving most of his 
friends, but making the whole world his friend. It is a wonder- 
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ful story, and Miss Toksvig has made of the life of Hans Ander- 


sen a true romance, based on love, sorrow and tragedy, but 
nevertheless forming a beautiful inspiration for the service of 
the world. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. F. S. Marvin, in his useful book entitled The Nation at School : 
A Sketch with Comments,* endeavours with much success to disentangle 
English education as a whole from its administrative network and 
“‘ present it as concretely and intelligibly as possible” to the general 
public. The results of a century of public work in education is sum- 
marised, but the author also pleads for “ the primary personal duty of 
self-education. . . . Can the most hopeful critic maintain that up to 
the present, though much is being done, the proportion of the five 
million [whom the State sends to school] who make good is satisfac- 
tory?” In fact there is not in modern English education any question 
of developing on uniform prescribed lines. Nor is Mr. Fisher’s Act 
of 1918 in any way a dead letter... It was incorporated in the Act of 
1921. There is educational freedom for all after the basis is laid, 
and yet Mr. Marvin seems to complain of the innumerable agencies 
for self-education since he says it would seem “ impossible to escape 
education, and many must long for a more restful and contemplative 
spirit which would feed in solitude on the beauties of the world and 
reap the harvest of a quiet mind.” That is just what the County 
Libraries aim at. On the subject of the private school, Mr. Marvin 
comments, “‘ we seem to be attaining in education, as in so many other 
things, that compromise between pure individualism and State direc- 
tion which suits the national temper.” It is a temper that has worked 
in education for five centuries. In writing of Oxford and Cambridge 
Mr. Marvin says that they have ‘“‘ Even so far modernised themselves 
as to accept a modest contribution from the public purse.” In fact, 
they have done that since 1821. ‘‘ Cambridge ranks as the largest, if 
not the most advanced school of science in the country.” It is certainly 
not the largest, but it is probably the most advanced school of science 
not only in this country but in the world, as, indeed, the fact that it 
has been the European home of advanced mathematics since the 
fifteenth century renders probable. The new vast Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library now approaching completion deserves some comment 
beside the notable changes in the great Bodleian Library. Mr. Marvin’s 
son, Mr. A. N. Marvin, contributes a very useful essay on the develop- 
ment of technical education in England. 

* Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
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The volume entitled Recent Poetry, 1923-1933," which has been 
edited with an introduction by Mrs. Alida Monro, is a “ collection i‘ of 
verse and not precisely an anthology which purports, with one vital 
difference, to do for poetry of the last ten years what the five volumes 
of Georgian Poetry did for some of the poetry of the period 1911-22. 
The collection, however, includes poets of all schools. Mrs. Monro says 
that Mr. W. B. Yeats is included “ because he, above all twentieth- 
century writers, has bridged the tremendous gulf that cuts off the past 
century from 1933. His latest book, The Winding Stair, has un- 
questionably established him as the giant of our time, who represents 
his age both in mind and in his expression of it.” Mr. Drinkwater, Mr. 
W. W. Gibson, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, Mr. Ezra Pound, Mr. Masefield, 
and Mr. W. H. Davies have been omitted because their reputations are 
made. There is a good deal of sadness in the volume, but Mr. Roy 
Campbell redeems all sadness in his excellent and brave verses, and 
especially in ‘Choosing a Mast,” a new and noble theme. “ The 
Strange Spirit ” of Mr. Walter de la Mare is very fine, as indeed is all 
his work. Mr. T. S. Eliot has some ideas, but they are hidden in a mass 
of words which is hardly poetry, though well meaning. Mr. Oliver 
Gogarty finds real poetry in “ The Plum Tree by the House,” while Mr. 
Richard Goodman in “ Cowslips ” finds it also and Mr. F. R. Higgins 
gives Ireland to England in noble verse. Mr. Harold Monro thinks new 
thoughts in “ The Garden,” Mr. John Pudney knows what poetry 
should be, Mr. Herbert Read utters deep and not really sad thoughts, 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon gives the student some exquisite verse, as do Miss 
Edith Sitwell and her brothers and Miss Pamela Travers. Mr. Yeats 
closes this interesting and attractive volume with two brief poems. 


* * * * * 


In The Poems of Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff,t selected and edited 
with an introduction and notes, Dr. H. G. Atkins, the Professor of 
German in the University of London, gives English readers an exquisite 
collection of poems written by certainly the greatest German poetess. 
Annette belonged to an ancient Westphalian family and was born in 
1797 at Minster and died in 1848, the year of revolutions, at Meersburg 
on Lake Constance. She lived through a period of European stress, yet, 
as Professor Atkins says, “she remains almost as unruffled by the 
storms of her age as Jane Austen herself.” In the old romantic castle 
where she lived she developed very early, receiving with her brothers 
lessons from a tutor in Greek, English, Italian and mathematics, while 
she also drew, played the piano, and wrote verses. Her chief character- 
istics were “absence of affectation, integrity, steadfastness, and truth, 
and these are her characteristics as a craftsman and artist, too.” She 
was not well known as a writer till she was over forty, but her volume 


* Gerald Howe Ltd. 
fT Sidgwick and Jackson. 
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the Gedichte, published in 1844, was an immediate success. She is 
essentially a marvellous interpreter of Nature though she is, too, a 
religious mystic. Her work has become a classic and this little volume 
should be much read in England. 


* * * * * 


In A Great Lady’s Friendships* Lady Burghclere presents a generous 
selection from the mass of letters written during the ’sixties and 
*seventies to Mary Marchioness of Salisbury, later Countess of Derby. 
The accomplished editor died on the eve of the publication of her last 
work, but the task had been completed with her usual scrupulous care. 
An admirable Introduction, supplemented by annual summaries and 
bibliographical notes, describes the heroine herself and the men and 
women, English and foreign, who were proud to call her friend. It is a 
pity that we are given none of her own letters, but we can partially 
reconstruct her attractive personality with the aid of her many 
correspondents. Such collections are of value, both for the light they 
throw on famous people and for the information they provide on 
historical events. In the present case it is the former rather than the 
latter which claims our attention. Lady Burghclere has, so to speak, 
put Queen Sophie of Holland on the map—the delightful Wiirttemberg 
princess who found solace in her friendships for the prolonged unhappi- 
ness of her married life. Through Queen Sophie, as indeed through 
Lord Cowley, we come in frequent contact with Napoleon III and the 
Empress Eugénie. To the former she was warmly attached, but the 
latter appeared to her “ very fragile in mind and incapable of reflec- 
tion ”—in politics at any rate an extremely bad influence. Among the 
other figures on the crowded stage we may notice the fascinating 
Lord Clarendon, the gifted Lytton brothers, and the brilliant but 
difficult Robert Lowe. But the dominant impression, as Lady Burgh- 
clere would have wished, is that of “‘ the Victorian Great Lady at her 
best in heart and mind.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Constitutional Year Bookt for 1934 contains a mass of political 
information, invaluable to all persons interested in government. 
“Special attention is drawn to the complete information relating to 
Parliamentary Constituencies, Members, Candidates, and Elections ; 
to the statistics bearing on General Elections ; and to the condensed 
Tables of Statistics on many subjects of national importance, which 
have been carefully revised and brought down to the latest possible 


* Macmillan. + Harrison & Sons, Ltd. 
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date.” A specially compiled table setting out the employment and 
unemployment figures for each month since January 1924 is excep- 
tionally interesting. This year book deals in varying detail with a great 
mass of political matter. On wider matters of purely constitutional 
interest, as for example the position of the Judiciary and the Church 
of England, this book is not, and, it seems, does not intend to be, ade- 
quate. The system of indexing might well be simplified and enlarged. 


* * * * * 


Notice is overdue in these columns of three important books by two 
eminent economists. In The Theory of Unemployment,* Professor 
A. C. Pigou has written a learned work, intended for students of 
economics and “ strictly academic in tone and content,” in which he 
sets out to analyse and discuss the principal factors upon which 
unemployment and its fluctuations depend. In The Corn Laws and 
Social England,t Dr. C. R. Fay reviews “the circumstances under 
which in former times such taxes and restrictions were imposed 


and then repealed.” The past and present problems of food taxation 4 


are vastly different. There is no scarcity of food in the world 
to-day. The problem is one of distribution. “‘ The risk seems to be,” 
writes Dr. Fay, “ that by devices such as the quota we shall clog 
the course of commerce and involve ourselves in some of the hindrances 
and circumventions that clustered so thickly around the Corn Averages 
of an earlier day.” 


supplement dealing with “a decade of rationalisation (1922-32) ” and 
has compiled a bibliography of books published in 1928-32. 


* * * * * 


A Septuagenarian’s Scrap Book,§ by Sir George Arthur, is no common- 
form book of reminiscences. It contains rather a haphazard collection 
of views upon a varied number of men and matters met with in the 
course of a long and distinguished career. As Sir Herbert Maxwell 
writes in his Foreword, Sir George has taken “‘ quick note of men and 
manners ; recording, but not in all respects deploring, the sweeping 
changes he has witnessed in social life and manners, in political, ecclesi- 
astical and military affairs.” He discusses such men as Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Salisbury, Lord Kitchener and Lord Curzon. He pays a 
striking tribute to Lord Wolseley’s work in reforming the army. Upon 
Earl Haig he bestows the utmost praise, while under-estimating perhaps 
the difficulties and achievements of the Government at home. The 
author’s frank, sometimes provocative, comments and his friendly style 
make this scrap-book extremely interesting. 


* Macmillan. t Cambridge University Press. 
t Longmans, § Thornton Butterworth. 


In the third edition of his well-known work, Great 
Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day,t Dr. Fay has added a ~ 


